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INTRODUCTORY. 



"A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF CAN- 

not stand," so says the old adage — and if 
we wanted any evidence of the truth of the 
saying, a very trifling observation of the 
deeds and doings of " the poor compounded 
clay man," and a very slight observation of 
every day life would show it to us. Take 
the above text for instance, and peep about 
during your progress through life, and each 
hour will exhibit an instance of the evil ten- 
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dency thereof, and the ruin and misery atten- 
dant. In all classes, in all situations, amongst 
both high and low, rich and poor, its truth 
will be apparent ; and whether it proceeds 
from evil passions, from evil dispositions, 
from jarring interests, or from whatever 
cause it springs, its results will be found the 
same — namely : ruin, to the inmates, and 
unhappiness and misery to all and sundry 
appertaining. 

" It is never too late to mend/' is also 
a good proverb, and it is a pity people do 
not more often consider that it would be as 
well to think so. But unhappily (with the 
very saying in their mouths, and every 
opinion of its truth) folks seldom en- 
deavour to follow out its precepts. Nay, 
there are people who would seem " never 
to try to mend," but just the contrary. 
And, if we only watch the career of many 
in this " work-a-day world," we shall almost 
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be tempted, on the contrary, to exclaim that 
" it seems never too late to grow worse." 

Jellico House, situated some few miles 
from the pleasant town of Cheltenham, in 
the county of Gloucester was " a goodly dwel- 
ling and a rich,'* placed in a most delight- 
ful park, it was surrounded by pleasant 
woods and fields, presenting altogether quite 
a charming picture to look at. It was a 
house of means and import also, with its 
stables, offices, gardens, orchards, fish- 
ponds, and other et ceteras of wealth and 
station. But it was unfortunately " A House 
divided against itself;" and how it had 
managed to stand as long as it did, was a 
marvel to the beholders. 

As the story of its progress is somewhat 
amusing, and no less edifying, we will pro- 
ceed to tell some of the leading events con- 
nected with its history, and to body forth 
the deeds and doings of its inmates. 

b 2 
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II. 
A PLEASANT BREAKFAST PARTY. 

" What is the reason/* exclaimed Mis- 
tress Alfred Montmorency, "that the 
servant has not brought up the mutton 
collops for breakfast this morning? Ring 
the bell, Sabina, and order them imme- 
diately." 

" I suppose you mean the mutton chops, 
mamma/ 9 said the eldest daughter Sabina, 
a very handsome young lady of some eight- 
een years of age. 

" I mean what I say, Miss Pert/' returned 
the mamma, " ring the bell as I tell you/' 

" Ring the bell, Elizabeth/' said Sabina 
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to her younger sister, " you are nearest to 
it." 

" What an idle girl you are !" returned 
Elizabeth, rising and touching the bell; 
" there, will that satisfy you ?" 

"Bring in the collops," said Mistress 
Montmorency, when the man-servant an- 
swered the summons. 

"Marm," said the footman, apparently 
not quite comprehending the order. 

" Marm ! can't you hear ?" sharply 
iterated Mistress Montmorency. 

"Yes, marm, but I do not quite under- 
stand." 

" Bring up the collops ! sir," said the im- 
patient lady. 

" Mamma," whispered Sabina, " the new 
footman is not Scotch, and probably does 
not quite understand what you mean." 

" Pooh ! what a foolish, girl you are !" 
returned mamma. " He understands me as 
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well as you do yourself. Go, sir, and do as 

1 bid you. We are waiting for something 
to eat here." 

The servant shut the door with a bang, 
and descended to the kitchen with a broad 
grin on his countenance. " Cook," he said, 
" let me have the collops." 

The cook (who was standing over the fire 
with a fork in her hand, turning some 
mutton chops upon a gridiron) threw a fierce 
and fiery glance upon the footman. 

" The what ?" she inquired. 

" The collops," returned John Thomas, 
with another laugh. 

" Go along you fool," said the cook, turn- 
ing to her gridiron. 

" Fool !" exclaimed John, " fool, eh V 

" Yes, fool," returned the cook. 

" Why do you call me fool?" inquired John. 

" For making an ass of yourself," coolly 
replied the cook. 
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" How so ? I should like to know," again 
inquired John. 

" Why, what do you mean by collops ?" 
said the cook, turning and facing him. 

" Chops/' exclaimed John. 

" I wish then they were in your chops, 
hot as they are," replied the cook, once 
more addressing herself to the gridiron. 

" Why so ?" inquired John with a sneer. 

"Why, for insulting me," returned the 
cook. 

" Insulting you !" said John Thomas. 

" Yes, haven't you come down here grin- 
ning in my face and asking for collops ?" 

"Well!" 

" Well, what do you mean by that ?" 

"No insult, I only repeated to you the 
order my mistress gave to me. ' Why don't 
you send in the collops ?' said she." 

" No such thing, you did it on purpose 
to insult me." 
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" Pooh, the fire has spoilt your face and 
temper too." 

"My temper, eh?" exclaimed the cook, 
" I wish you had to stand before this fire, it 
would perhaps spoil your temper too." 

" I wish yours was half as good as mine 
is," returned John, " why, you are the most 
ill-tempered woman in the house — except the 
missus." 

" You're an impertinent donkey to com- 
pare me to such a Tartar/' said the cook, 
becoming now very irate. 

" If you was a man, I'd knock you down," 
said John getting equally warm. 

"Well then you had better suppose me 
one, and strike me," returned his irritating 
fellow-servant. 

" So I would for two pence." 

"What, strike me?" 

"Yes." 

" For twopence ?" 
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" Yes." 

" Take that then you poor idiot !" said the 
cook, brandishing her fork, and without 
more ado, throwing one of the mutton 
chops full in John Thomas's face. 

This was rather more than the man could 
quite put up with. He uttered* an exclama- 
tion, not quite refined enough to transmit to 
these pages, and then returned the compli- 
ment, by seizing upon a cup of hot tea 
which stood upon the table near, and dashed 
it full in the countenance of the cook, and 
the next moment both were pummelling each 
other as fiercely as Sancho and Maritornes 
in the Spanish romance; and as several 
individuals of the lower regions, who happened 
to be present, took part in the affray — groom, 
scullion, housemaid, and parlour-maid were 
pretty soon mixed up in the mel£e. In the 
midst of which the parlour bell rang violently. 
The postman's knock resounded ; the several 
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tradesmen's boys called for orders, and no 
one either attended to, or replied to their 
clamours. 

So true it is that a house divided against 
itself cannot stand, and the kitchen of Jellico 
Hall, taking example by the withdrawing- 
room of the same establishment, was quickly 
in the state of confusion, disorder, and 
mutiny of King Agramont^'s camp. 
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III. 
DO LOOK AT THE BRIGHT SIDE IP YOU CAN. 

Meantime, as luckily the culinary depart- 
ment of Jellico House was somewhat removed 
from the genteeler parts of the mansion, the 
confusion, consequent upon the riot in the 
lower regions, was not much heard in the 
upper, and as a wordy quarrel upon some 
" trifle light as air" was at the same time also 
going on there, the consequent delay was not 
so much remarked as might have been ex- 
pected. 

Oh ! that some of the good folks who in- 
habit this beautiful world of ours would but 
appreciate the manifold blessings which 
under Providence they enjoy, how much 
misery might they then spare themselves, and 
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how much happiness would they confer upon 
their friends, their children, their subor- 
dinates, and all, and sundry. 

* * * 

Do pray, gentle, or ungentle, reader, look 
at the bright side of things, and thank 
Heaven and enjoy that which is enjoyable — 
if you can. See the manifold miseries that 
flesh is heir to without doors, and if you 
have but health, wealth, friends and allies, 
do enjoy such blessings whilst you may. 
The haunts of vice and sin, the abodes of 
misery and misfortune are so dose at hand 
that it needs no lanthorn to find them out ; 
they stand out in the glare of day — out 
yonder in bold relief — in the very best situa- 
tions. Yes, the miserable are to be found ab- 
solutely bone-picking, starving in silence and 
mute, suffering in Belgravia as well as in St- 
Giles. Nay, even (as close as the sentine. 
and the policeman permit them,) beneath the 
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very walls of our Palaces will be found sharp 
misery and woe. Look- then at home, we 
say ; study the interiors — oh, ye well-to-do, 
in which you sit and eat your meals in 
thankfulness ; say a grace, and go to your 
several avocations in peace, if you can. 
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IV. 

A CHARMING PARTY. 

" What a delightful breakfast party !" 
said Mr. Alfred Montmorency to himself 
as he entered the breakfast-room by the 
garden window, deposited a collection of 
various herbs he had been gathering upon 
the table-cloth, and prepared to take his 
seat and his tea and toast. 

Alfred Montmorency, Esq. was a gentle- 
man of some five-and-thirty years of age, 
the husband of the lady we have before de- 
scribed as demanding her mutton collops with 
no small amount of asperity ; he was also the 
step-father of the young ladies we have seen 
seated at the board, and who, as we have 
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also seen, seemed, in the words of Jaques, 
" Given to wrangling rather." 

" A nice breakfast I am likely to have/' 
said Mr. Montmorency in an under tone, not 
quite so low, however, but that his wife 
caught the import of his words. 

"A nice breakfast, eh, Mr. Mont- 
morency ," she iterated. " Yes, a nice break- 
fast it is, sure enough. Thanks to such a 
set of servants as you choose to keep. It is, I 
say, a very nice breakfast 1" 

" My dear," returned Mr. Montmorency, 
" I quite agree with you, It is a nice break- 
fast, nice tea, nice muffins, fresh laid eggs, 
delicious cream, and then such butter — oh, 
such delicious butter !" 

" I am glad you find it so, Mr. Mont- 
morency," returned Mistress Montmorency. 
" I can, however, tell you that your daughters 
and myself by no means enjoy it." 

" I am sorry for that, my dear," said Mr. 
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Montmorency helping himself to a cup of 
tea. " Why not get up at five o'clock as I 
do, and take a walk over the Cots wolds? 
Nay, had you done so, perhaps you would 
have enjoyed these delicacies as much as I 
myself enjoy them ;" and as he said this Mr. 
Montmorency tapped his third egg and 
swallowed a second cup of tea, and de- 
molished a huge slice of buttered toast with 
infinite gusto. 

Mistress Montmorency threw herself back 
in her chair and regarded her good-tempered 
spouse for some moments, and then resumed 
the conversation. 

" I am glad you enjoy your breakfast so 
much/' she continued, " but I must say again 
that I wish your family could do the same." 

" And why do they not ?" said Mr. Mont- 
morency, " I am sure they might if they 
would—" 

" Perhaps we all might do so under other 
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circumstances/ 9 resumed Mistress Mont- 
morency ; " but when you keep such a set 
of servants in this house, I defy any one to 
enjoy anything in it — breakfast, dinner, tea 
or supper." 

Mr. Montmorency continued to eat away. 
Perhaps he was aware that it would be as 
well to get the meal over before the quarrel, 
his amiable wife was sure to bring to bear 
upon him, took place, and perhaps he was 
used to the infliction, and " custom had 
made it a habit of easiness" to eat under 
difficulties ; at all events he ate and drank of 
the good things before him, and then (as his 
wife commenced a more direct attack) he 
took up the Times newspaper and com- 
menced reading a portion of the leading 
article. 
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V. 

A MODEL WIFE. 

Mrs. Montmorency was one of those 
iron-hearted, evil disposed women, who love 
to irritate and annoy whenever they have an 
opportunity of doing so. One of those wo- 
men, we say, who especially try to aggravate 
an unfortunate husband, and crush every 
kindly feeling he owns, to lower him in the 
eyes of all and sundry — his own children, 
not even excepted— one who would set son 
against sire, daughter against sister, master 
against servant, servant against master, and 
all for no particular purpose or end, or gain, 
or advantage to herself, but merely from an 
innate love of dispute, contradiction, quarrel, 
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and annoyance. She turned every blessing 
into bane ; " the blessed sun himself 9 could 
hardly shine to please her. He was either 
too hot, or too fierce, too feeble, or too faint. 
Her husband had luckily had but a few years' 
experience of her awful temper, and the 
miserable life consequent upon it ; but that 
little had been quite enough for him. She 
was a great stickler too for propriety of con- 
duct withal. Nothing was good enough — no 
one sufficiently virtuous, staid or sober for 
her — nay, she considered herself a person of 
most profound wisdom, profound propriety, 
and in every way estimable. 

In her reproving spirit she would lie in 
wait for contradiction — watch an opportunity 
of quarrel. Get up a dispute upon a point 
of little import, and create an absolute dis- 
turbance in a whole party by her evil in- 
fluence and ill-temper. 

"Mr. Montmorency," she said to her 
c 2 
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spouse (as she observed he had nearly finished 
his meal, and was preparing to leave the 
room.) " Once for all I will not live in the 
same house with these servants !" 

" My dear Mrs. Montmorency/' said her 
spouse, having now quite satisfied his appe- 
tite, and run through the " Times" leader, 
*' I beg pardon, may I inquire the matter 
now ?" 

" The matter is, sir, that the servants in 
this house have arrived at such a pitch — " 

" That they ought to be pitched out of 
the window, eh ? Is not that it my dear ?" 

" They ought to be either sent off, sir, or 
kept in better order." 

"Then why do you not send them off, 
my dear Mrs. Montmorency. ,, 

" Ah ! that's all very well," returned Mrs- 
Montmorency, " but what is the use of my so 
doing, if the next set are to be made just as 
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" Made, my dear, do they not come ready 
made ?" 

" No, they get to a pitch in this house, 
from your bad management, Mr. Montmo- 
rency !" 

" Dear me," said Mr. Montmorency, who 
saw that the storm was getting up, " what a 
pity it is that I am so deaf this morning, I 
really cannot hear a word you are saying." 

" Can't hear a word I am saying," exclaim* 
ed Mistress Montmorency, looking as if she 
intended to throw the plate before her at her 
husband's bead. 

"No." 

" Did you ever hear the saying, ' that there 
are none so deaf as those who won't hear.' " 

" Eh ! yes a hundred times, my grand- 
mother old Lady Downright used to tell it me 
often." 

" Mr. Montmorency, I will not be treated 
thus/' returned Mrs. Montmorency, throwing 
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herself back in the chair. " Your grandmother 
indeed !" 

" Eh ! Ah ! Yes, my grandmother told 
me many things. ' My dear Alfred/ she once 
said to me, ' let me tell you the story of the 
peas.' ' Fray do grandmamma said 1/ " 

" Pooh !" said Mistress Montmorency, u I 
desire you'll attend to what I am saying, sir, 
I shall discharge the cook and footman im- 
mediately." 

Mr. Montmorency again turned a deaf 
ear to his irate sposa, and continued his 
story. 

" ' Alfred/ said my grandmamma, reaching 
over the table, for you see we were at supper, 
and grabbing five peas. 

" ' Do you see these peas V ' I do/ I said. 
' Well/ she continued, ' I am sorry to say they 
are all I have to give you. You must take 
one and bite it, and then put it in your right 
eye/ 
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" I did so, and pretty painful it was. 

" ' And now grandma/ I said, * what am 
I to do next ?' 

" ' Now then/ said she, ' you must take 
another pea, and put it in your ear.' " 

" Mr. Montmorency /' interrupted Mistress 
Montmorency, getting more irate, " this ribal- 
dry, and before your children too, I will not 
endure. I will throw this cup of tea in your 
face, sir, if you give me any more of it." 

Mr. Montmorency looked steadily at his 
better half for a moment, and then went on. 
" c Now grandma/ I said, to the old dame, 
' what am I next to do ?' 

" ' Why my dear/ said my grandma, taking 
up another pea, ' you must put this in your 
mouth.' " 

" Stop, sir/' exclaimed Mrs. Montmorency, 
" I will not stay in the room if you go on 



SO. 



" And this pea," continued Mr. Montmo- 
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rency, without paying any attention to the 
irate state of the lady. "This pea, old 
granny told me to put in my left eye. ' And 
now/ said granny, ' behold the wonderful re- 
sult/ " 

Mrs. Montmorency rose from her seat, 
and without further circumstance, flounced 
out of the room. 

Seeing which, Mr. Montmorency quietly 
took up his newspaper, and recommenced its 

perusal. 

* * * * 

The step-daughters of Mr. Montmorency 
were young ladies of considerable personal 
attractions, they were of the respective ages 
of sixteen, seventeen and eighteen. Daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Montmorency by a former mar- 
riage, and, under the jurisdiction, manage- 
ment and example of a better mother, they 
would have doubtless been as amiable as they 
were handsome. As it was, they were not 
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altogether badly inclined, but only badly 
brought up, and badly taught. Like mamma, 
consequently they were too much given to 
wrangling. As therefore they knew no 
better, and indeed chose not to see things in 
a right light, they generally, however much 
they might squabble amongst themselves, 
joined issue against the head of the house — 
the offending male, their worthy, easy, good- 
tempered, patient step-father. 

" I wonder, papa," said Sabina, as she 
prepared to rise from her seat, having finished 
her meal, " I wonder that you always behave 
so badly to mamma." 

" Have you finished your breakfast," inter- 
rupted Mr. Montmorency, looking over the 
paper at his eldest daughter. 

"Yes, I have." 

" And you also," continued Mr. Montmo- 
rency, addressing the youngest. 

" Yes, papa." 
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" Then will you be kind enough to say 
grace?" 

" Ahem/' said Sabina, as she commenced 
gabbling something which no one could 
easily comprehend, except the last word — 
Amen, and then the trio flounced out of 
the room in a huff, closing the door violently* 

Mr. Montmorency laid down the " Times," 
gazed upon the remains of the breakfast 
with a vacant stare for some moments, and 
then rose from his seat, and took a turn up 
and down the room. After which he seemed 
to consider for a brief space. Then he 
walked to the window, and looked forth into 
the pleasure grounds. 

What a lovely garden met his view. It 
was a lovely morning, too, 

"Well apparell'd April on the heel 
Of limping winter trod." 

Beyond the gardens were the open fields, 
and beyond them the lovely Cotswolds. 
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Mr. Montmorency felt that he should dearly 
like to enjoy life, if people would only let 
him ; but alas ! alas ! if we have " that within, 
which passeth shew," what are we to do ? 
Still the influence of the free air, the balmy 
breeze which came in at the open window, 
"stealing, yet giving odour/' almost made 
him feel happy, spite of fate. " I know a bank, 
whereon the wild thyme grows," he hummed 
to himself, as he was just about to step forth 
into the garden, and then, as a loud harsh 
voice sounded in his ear, he turned (fled from 
the wrath to come) and glided through a 
side door, just as his wife re-entered the 
room. 

Thence he took refuge in a small apart- 
ment which he had appropriated as a sort of 
study. Study, however, was a word Mr. 
Montmorency might as well have erased 
from his vocabulary. He never, poor man, 
had an opportunity for study, or a moment 
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to himself, when within doors, of studying 
anything — unless it was complaint, rebuke, 
and disagreeables of all sorts. Closing the 
door, however, and seating himself, Mr. 
Montmorency looked upon the pile of letters 
which lay upon his table, and which had 
that morning arrived by post. For Mr. 
Montmorency was a man of business as well 
as of ample means, and had hitherto strug- 
gled against family jars, and gone on patient- 
ly and perseveringly patching up and carry- 
ing on manfully, spite of fate. 

Somehow, however, this morning Mr. 
Montmorency felt his spirit was rising 
against oppression ; he felt irritated and 
annoyed, as if he ought not to sit down 
under his burthen any longer. He took up 
letter after letter, opened them mechanically, 
read them listlessly, and then laid them 
down without quite comprehending any one 
of them. One — the last — but not the least, 
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being an important looking epistle, he was 
just about to break the seal of, when the 
door was violently flung open, and in came 
his " worser half." 

" Eire in each eye, and papers in each hand." 

" Mr. Montmorency," she said, throwing 
herself into a chair, " I have just discharged 
every servant in this house." 

"What again?" exclaimed Mr. Mont- 
morency. " Why it was but a month back 
that you made a clean sweep of the last 
set." 

" And it will be but a month hence that I 
shall make another sweep, if the next set are 
as bad as these." 

« O ! indeed." 

"Yes, indeed." 

" Could not you manage to make a cleaner 
sweep of it, and sweep me out too ?" 
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"What, as usual? I see, Mr. Mont- 
morency, you are about to object to all I 
have done. To side with wretches who 
have robbed, insulted, and this morning all 
but assaulted me." 

" Dear me I" said Mr. Montmorency, 
"this is the first time I have heard of such 
a proceeding." 

" Is it ? then you must indeed be deaf. 
However, I have done with them. Every 
soul, male and female, young and old, turns 
out of this bouse to-night." 

" Then I hope you and the young ladies 
mean to do the work yourselves." 

" Not a bit. I shall get help from the 
village till we get another set." 

" And am I to pay them a month's wages 
over and above as I did before ?" 

" Certainly ; anything rather than subject 
me to their insults." 

"Umph!" returned Mr. Montmorency. 
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" Mrs. Montmorency we are going it — 
rather/' 

"Sir!" 

" I say, Mrs. Montmorency, that we are 
living rather fast. I am sorry to say our 
expenditure exceeds our income by some 
hundreds per annum. We must pull 
in." 

" Pull in?" 

" Yes, pull in. I am dreadfully short of 
cash just now." 

" I am very sorry to hear it, as I have all 
these bills to pay directly, and must have the 
money this moment," and as she said this, 
Mistress Montmorency threw down a whole 
handful of bills. 

€i I am sorry I cannot accommodate you," 
said Mr. Montmorency, looking dolefully at 
the bills, " for I have already overdrawn my 
account at my bankers." 

" Pooh ! I do not believe a word of what 
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you say. Suffice it I must have the money, 
Mr. Montmorency ." 

" But I have not got any, Mistress Mont- 
morency." 

Mrs. Montmorency looked black as 
thunder. 

" Then borrow it," she returned. 

" Borrow it !" he said, " that is easier said 
than done, Mrs. Montmorency." 

" What is the amount you require ?" 

<c Three hundred pounds." 

" Three hundred pounds at 'one fell 
swoop !' Why what can you want such a 
sum as that for ?" 

" 1 might answer that question by saying 
what is that to you ?" 

" And I might reply by saying three 
hundred pounds worth of hard cash." 

" Well, that is the sum I want, certainly ; 
and I might add my own money too." 

" Your own money ?" 
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"Yes, Mr. Montmorency, you surely 
have not forgotten that I brought you ar 
fortune/ 9 

"No, my dear, I have not; and if I had 
you wouy have refreshed my memory every 
day since 'our marriage; and upoA the 
strength of that .fortune I have kept you a 
carnage and horses for yourself, riding 
horses for your daughters, an opera box, 
this country villa, and a house in Grosvenor 
Street, &c." 

"Oh! indeed." 

" Yes, and in addition to that, as you 
know, I have added my quota to the ex- 
penses ; worked hard early and late at my 
office, and lived at the rate of ten thousand 
a year ; nay, for the last two years we have 
lived at the rate of fifteen thousand per year. 
Consequently I am just now somewhat in- 
volved, and anxious to retrench in every 
possible way." 

VOL. I. D 
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"You may retrench, Mr. Montmorency, 
afc much as you like/' returned tfie lady 
drawing herself up ; " but I must inform you 
that I shall give up nothing that I have 
hitherto been accustomed to. Oh ! if my 
dear Mr. Meekwood was aKve now !" 

" I am sure I wish he was ; but in the 
meantime if we have an expenditure beyond 
our means, and if I am in debt, and cannot 
pay, we must give up some of our extra 
comforts." 

"Give up some of your own comforts 
then, Mr. Montmorency." 

" I have none, all I spend is upon the 
family, and in order to keep up their present 
style. I never expend sixpence upon myself, 
but what is absolutely necessary. Nay, I 
have heard you yourself affirm, that I go so 
shabbily dressed that you are ashamed to 
be seen with me." 

" And so I am," retorted Mistress Mont- 
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morency sharply. " Now, for instance, to-day 
we expect a house full of visitors, some of 
them to remain for a week, and I dare say 
you will be pottering about the garden in 
that old rag of a shooting jacket." 

Mr. Montmorency glanced at his jacket 
and smiled. "While you and the young 
ladies," he added, " are flaunting and 
flaring 'in unpaid for silks' all over the 
country, eh? well, I believe that is true 
enough, too." 

"Pooh, Mr. Montmorency, you do not 
seem to understand what is due to your 
family, once more I demand the money. 
When can you let me have it ?" 

" Well," returned Mr. Montmorency, " I 
must consider of whom I can borrow it, you 
say that a number of your friends are coming 
here to-day. Do you think I could borrow 
it of any of them ?" 

" Certainly not, I should be ashamed to 

D 2 
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ask people here, and then borrow money of 
them." 

" Upon my word, and so should I." 

" Well, borrowed or not borrowed, mind 
I rtiust have the money, the girls and myself 
want a heap of things from Madam Car- 
son's." 

" Very good." 

" And the servants shall absolutely go." 

"What all?" 

"Yes, they all side together, and all 
shall go." 

" What, Frisby, your own maid too ?" 

" Yes, 1 am quite tired of her even. All 
shall go ; of that I am determined," and with 
these words Mistress Montmorency, with 
a toss of her head, left the room. 
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VI. 

PAMILY DISPUTES. 

Reader, again we ask, has it ever been 
your fate to be acquainted with an iron- 
hearted, ill-conditioned female, owning no 
touches of feminine grace, gentleness, or 
womanly feeling? A masculine, stern dis- 
positioned woman, if not, I feel sorry to be 
still further obliged to exhibit one to your 
notice. Mrs. Montmorency, rigidly proper 
in all things, strictly particular in her 
ideas, highly self-opinionated, perfect in 
her own esteem — was this estimable person. 

As she left the room Mr. Montmorency 
again relapsed into a brown study. He was 
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indeed absorbed in contemplation of his 
present situation, past life and future pros- 
pects. So much was he absorbed, that he 
still held in his hand the unopened letter 
before referred to ; quite unconscious that he 
did so, as he at length turned and opened 
the study door, and emerged into the hall of 
the mansion, he mechanically thrust the 
said letter into the pocket of his shooting 
jacket. Entering the withdra wing-room of the 
mansion, he found his three step-daughters 
assembled there, two were engaged at the 
piano practising a duet, the third was lounging 
upon the sofa reading Bulwer's last novel. 

" Cease playing, my dears, for the pre- 
sent/ 9 said Mr. Montmorency, to the 
eldest, "I want to have a few moments 
conversation with you." 

The young ladies somewhat reluctantly 
did as desired, and Mr. Montmorency com- 
menced. 
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" Can you tell me," he said, " what is the 
cause of the servants all being discharged 
this morning ?" 

" Impertinence to mamma, I believe," said 
Sabina. 

" That's bad enough, certainly," returned 
Mr. Montmorency, " anything else ?" 

" Well I believe they have been quarrelling 
amongst themselves also/ 9 said Sabina, "fight- 
ing, I rather think." 

"Well?" 

"Well, and when mamma went down 
and scolded them, they said they had been 
doing no more in the kitchen than the family 
constantly did in the parlour, namely, squab- 
ble all day long. They also said that there 
was no system, no regularity in this house, 
and that no one could give satisfaction in 
it." 

"And then?" 

" And then mamma gave them all notice 
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to quit the house at once, and I think she 
did quite right/' 

"What, without consulting me in the 
matter ?" returned Mr. Montmorency. 

" Yes, certainly, I do not see why you 
should interfere in the matter at all." 

"You do not? Eh!" 

" No, certainly not ; when I am married I 
shall not allow my husband to interfere in 
the household affairs in the least." 

" And how if he insists upon doing so ?" 

" Then I will not live in the same house 
with him, that's all/ 9 

"You will not, eh ?" 

"No." 

" Well, I suppose it's all right, and this 
then is your mother's teaching. And now 
what says Elizabeth ?" 

" I say as Sabina says, I don't see what 
men have to do with the management of the 
household affairs." 
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" Good again, and now Julia what say you 
to these matters ?" 

" Why, of course I say the same, what 
woman would say otherwise ? I should like 
to see my husband presuming to interfere 
with my servants." 

" Julia, you ought to be at school in place 
of reading those novels," said Mr. Montmo- 
rency sternly. 

u You think so, perhaps," returned Julia, 
pertly, "but luckily mamma thinks other- 
wise. 

" Suppose I was to send you to school," 
replied Mr. Montmorency somewhat tartly. 

" Luckily for me you dare not do that." 

" Dare not 1" 

"No." 

"Why?" 

" Because you are afraid of mamma." 

" Afraid of mamma ?" 

$€ Yes, every one knows that." 
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"And considers me hen-pecked, I sup* 
pose ?" 

"Of course/' 

" And yet you know I have three medals, 
one for Meanee, one for Sobraon, and 
one for Ferozeshah. Hard fights those! 
Eh?" 

" Ah ! that's quite another thing, a fight 
with mamma would be perhaps harder than 
any of them." 

Mr. Montmorency smiled. 

u Especially/' he added, " as she has three 
such good allies, " for I perceive in all our 
battles, you young ladies seldom take my 
side." 

" Certainly not, we should be cutting our 
own throats if we did/ 9 

" I do not see that ; however, I wish es- 
pecially to consult with you this morning 
in regard to family matters. Your mo- 
ther insists upon having a large sum to 
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pay her milliner's bills, I should be very 
happy to supply her with it, but, unhap- 
pily, v^ have been living lately at such a 
rate that I am deeply involved/' 

" I am sorry to hear it/ 9 said Sabina, " at 
the same time I don't see how we have any- 
thing to do with the matter, or how we can 
help you/' 

" Only by retrenching/ 9 

" In what way ?" 

" By being less extravagant/ 9 

" I do not think that we are at all ex- 
travagant, considering the style in which 
we are necessitated to live, and the peo- 
ple with whom we associate. Indeed, I 
hardly think we spend as much as we 
ought/ 9 

" For my part/ 9 said Sabina, t€ I have no- 
thing to wear/ 9 

" And I am sure for my part," said Julia, 
" I am all in rags/ 9 
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" Dear me, I am very sorry to hear 
it," said Mr. Montmorency. "Why your 
mamma has given me bills to the amount 
of several hundred pounds, contracted sine* 
last July." 

"And what?" said Sabina, with a toss 
of her handsome head, "is three hundred 
pounds I should like to know. Why there's 
Laura Carey is allowed to wear satin stays 
for which she pays fifty pounds/ 9 

" Are you sure she pays for them ?" in- 
quired Mr. Montmorency. 

"At all events she has them/' replied 
Sabina, " and I neither know nor care whe- 
ther she pays for them or not, somebody or 
other does I suppose." 

" Not Sir Jasper Carey, her father I can 
tell you," replied Mr. Montmorency, "he's 
not the sort of man for that/ 9 

" Well then, perhaps old Lord Gormanstone 
her grandfather does so, or perhaps young 
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Go-a-head of the Lancers, fo whom she is 
engaged to be married, pays." 

" That would be a nice arrangement/' said 
Mr. Montmorency, laughing. 

" Well, all I know is that she's very 
beautiful, and very much the fashion." 

" And very extravagant, and very heart- 
less," returned Mr. Montmorency. 

"Oh 4 as to heartlessness, that is all 
nonsense,* people must do as they can 
in these/ times if they mean to thrive, 
and I am sure 1 don't see how we are to 
spend less than we do ; I want a heap of 
dresses." 

" Well then, I really think you will want 
a larger house to put them all' in." 

" Fooh 1 gentlemen are no judges of such 
matters. They have not the slightest idea 
of what a woman likes or dislikes." 

" So your mamma seems to think." 

"And mamma is right. Hark! there's 
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the door bell ; I should not wonder if Sir 
George Dashall and all his party are 
arrived, for they promised to drive down 
t(Miay. w 

"The deuce 1 they did/' exclaimed Mr. 
Montmorency, " Why all the servants have 
had warning given to them. What will 
you do ?" 

" Oh ! never mind," said Sabina laughing, 
"we shall manage somehow, and if things 
come to the worst we must go to Malvern, 
and dine there." 

" Then I hope they'll pay the bill there." 

" Dear, dear 1 how vulgar you are, te be 
sure, it's pay, pay, pay, all day with you T 

"Exactly so." 

" Well, perhaps, they wiU pay the bill, and 
if they don't, we must get it put down to 
your account ; you owe for a dozen dinner 
parties there already, I can tell you." 

« The deuce I do !" 
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'.* Of course, why who else do you think 
is to pay for the dinners and dances we have 
been giving lately. There now, pray either 
go to your fishing, or else go and make, 
yourself presentable, for really that old shab- 
by coat is a disgrace to us all" 

Mr. Montmorency now escaped from the 
room as the new arrivals entered, and betook 
himself to the open fields. " Most strange 
and most unnatural/' he said aloud, as he 
sat down upon a bank beside the beautiful 
stream, in which he was occasionally wont to 
angle. 

" I have given all to this family — used my 
best energies in their favour — treated them 
with every sort of indulgence, consideration, 
and kindness, and yet — see the result! I 
begin to find myself uncared for, unthought 
of, unrespected even. I say begin, for hither- 
to I have been so much engaged that I have 
allowed matters to go on without check or 
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hindrance. Constant quarrel and dispute, 
I have simply borne with, tried to avoid, or 
fried to patch up, and now it is come to a 
climax indeed" 
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VII. 

MR. MONTMORENCY RECEIVES SOME 
STARTLING INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Montmorency, as we have seen, 
took his rod and line, and " in pure melan- 
choly and troubled brain/' went forth to fish. 

That great novel writer, statesman, and 
philosopher, Sir Bulwer Lytton, has been 
heard to say, "If any thing troubles you, 
go to work at your book. A great resource 
doubtless to him ! but all men do not write 
books, and as Mr. Montmorency was not an 
author, he went to that which was to him 
an equal resource — the river's side, and as 
he seated himself beneath a willow, and threw 
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in his line, and gazed around, he almost 
forgot his troubles in so sweet a scene. He 
felt indeed inclined to throw off the corroding 
cares of life, and indulge in feelings of cheer- 
fulness, benevolence and gratitude towards 
that Great Being, who has surrounded us all 
with so much to wonder at and enjoy. Ever 
and anon, however, between the operation of 
baiting and taking a fish off bis hook, he 
pondered over and reconsidered his situation. 
Something evidently must be done, debts 
must be paid, his household remodelled, and 
his family persuaded to feel for his situation 
and position, as captain of the ship ; for at 
the present moment, of all the nonentities 
under the sun, be felt himself the most 
miserable. 

Presently, whilst he considered these mat- 
ters, and just as he had pulled up a good sized 
trout, as he put his hand into the pocket of 
his shooting jacket in search of a fresh hook, 
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lo, he found the unopened letter he had placed 
there when he sallied forth. And, after baiting 
his hook, and throwing in his line, he lei- 
surely re-seated himself on the grass, and 
quietly and listlessly proceeded to peruse the 
contents. As he did so, he seemed to start, 
then to hold it nearer to his eyes, and then 
to push it a trifle further from him. For 
Mr. Montmorency, although by no means 
declined into the vale of years, being not yet 
forty, was still a trifle short sighted, and 
then as he finished its perusal, he took his 
hat off his head, wiped the perspiration from 
his brow, rose from his seat, gave a deep 
sigh, and uttered the words, " Ruined ! 
utterly, absolutely, hopelessly ruined !" 

After uttering these words, he stood for 
a brief space as if lost in thought. Then, 
with slow and measured steps, leaving his 
rod in the stream, his basket on the bank, 
the sandwiches he had brought for his lunch 
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untouched, he bent his steps towards the 
house. As he reached the road which 
divided the grounds of the mansion from the 
open fields, a gay cavalcade, consisting of his 
wife and her friends, swept by; dog-carts, 
tandems, open carriages, and saddle-horses, 
all were in full career towards Malvern for 
the day, 

" By Jove ! there's the governor," cried 
Major Dashall of the Hussars as he caught 
sight of the skirt of Mr. Montmorency's 
shooting jacket, turning off into the shrubbery. 
" Shall we stop and hail him ?" 

"Oh, dear no," said Sabina, who was 
seated on the box by his side, " don't stop 
for papa. We never think of him. He's too 
slow for us !" 

"Well, I don't know," replied Dashall, 
" I never found him so. I should really like 
to stop and take him with us. Apparently 
he has given up fishing for the day." 
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" Nonsense !" continued Sabina, " drive 
on. I feel sure that papa does not wish to 
join us. Besides he would spoil our party." 

Captain Dashall said no more. He merely 
glanced at Sabina, and whipped up his team. 
He thought much, perhaps, but said little. 
Sabina's beauty had greatly captivated him, 
and he intended to propose that very day. 
But from that moment he altered his mind. 

" Bad daughter ! bad wife !" he said to 
himself as he touched up his near % wheeler. 
" How like a serpent's tooth it is to have a 
thankless child." 

Meantime Mr. Montmorency, who had left 
his roof a millionaire, as he thought, returned 
to it, a ruined man, an absolute beggar. The 
letter he still held in his hand, told of the 
sudden failure of the house of business, in 
which his whole fortune had been embarked. 
He stood for the moment a bewildered, a lone 
individual. The first shock of such a 
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calamity was, indeed, stunning ; but soon, to 
his surprise he began to feel it less. To 
think of the matter philosophically, and to 
pick up various crumbs of comfort; " the 
worst thou canst report is worldly loss," he 
said, with a sigh, as he threw the letter 
down. 

Nay the chances are, that the villain through 
whose dishonesty all this ruin has happened, 
who has made off with the sums which has 
caused it, is considerably more to be pitied 
than those he has left behind to meet the 
difficulties he has caused. Then Mr. Mont- 
morency had the consolation of reflecting that 
his wife's fortune was all settled upon herself, 
and that, therefore, although his family could 
never live in the magnificent style they had 
heretofore lived, still they would be compara- 
tively well off. As for himself, he stood alone. 
That was nothing, he had never had a help- 
mate, a confidant, a consoler in trouble. A 
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wife according to the acceptation of the term, 
and those lines of the poet which speak of 
woman, " in our hours of ease as uncertain, 
wayward, and hard to please; but when 
misfortune arrives, then a solace and a 
ministering angel." Those lines, we say, he 
ofttimes thought must be a great stretch 
of the imaginative mind of that most imagin- 
ative of authors. 

And now, " for town ! for town !" he said 
to himself, as he threw off his shooting- 
jacket, indued a frock coat, and prepared to 
set off for the neighbouring village in order 
to take the train " for town 1 for town ! for 
it is more than need." 

Before starting, however, he indited a 
few lines to his wife, merely saying that 
business of a very pressing nature required 
his immediate presence in London. Anything 
in the shape of a hint, even of what had hap- 
pened, would be premature, ' he considered. 
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He intended that for a future communication, 
as soon as he had more fully ascertained the. 
nature of the case. As he, however, in his 
haste, left the letter itself which had con- 
veyed the unwelcome news, the worthy lady 
very soon was mistress of the whole situa- 
tion. 
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VII. 

MR. MONTMORENCY RESOLVES TO SWEEP 
A CROSSING. 

When Mr. Montmorency arrived at his 
house in town, he found the mansion empty 
and comfortless, the windows were closed, 
the furniture covered up, and only one old 
woman was in possession. He, therefore, set 
off for another residence he possessed, a sort 
of house of business in the city, and although 
it was late, he found Mr. Yiney the head clerk 
of the ' sometime 9 firm at home, and from 
him he quickly learnt more fully the extent 
of the mischief that had happened. 

There is no occasion, we opine to go into 
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the particulars of the regular smash of a 
mercantile establishment. The story tys 
been ofttimes told. Suffice it, Mr. ^Montmo- 
rency resolved to sacrifice all he possessed in 
order to pay every farthing he owed, and, 
being an honest, upright man, happy did he 
consider himself that his own private fortune 
enabled him so to do, and then he stood a 
pauper in the open world. 

What a simple fool ! some folks will per- 
haps say, must this man have been to have 
any sort of compunction in regard to falling 
back upon the comforts of the home he had 
in right of his better half. To fall back, we 
say, upon his wife's fortune, and live a life 
of ease, and comparative affluence for the 
remainder of his days. Mr. Montmorency 
resolved to sweep a crossing first. The saying 
is a trite and common one. Ofttimes repeat- 
ed without other meaning than that the 
person, so wording it, would rather live in 
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any way than in the style, situation, or occu- 
pation, in which it has pleased Heaven to 
place him. 

" Rather than serve in this regiment, and 
in this climate/ 9 says ensign Fitz-Norman, 
when disgusted with Indian campaigning, 
and a commission in the line, "I would 
sweep a crossing." " Rather than live with 
my missus any longer," says Jim Last, the 
shoemaker, " I'd sweep a crossing." 

Pooh ! one means that he wants to be at 
ball, and opera, and Rotten Row ; and the 
other that his sympathies lie at the gin palace 
rather than in his own squalid, squabbling 
home. 

Mr. Montmorency, however, actually and 
really meant as he saicf, and however strange 
it may seem to our readers, and to the world 
at large, actually resolved to look out for a 
good pitch in a public thoroughfare, and 
commence work according to rule. 
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To explain, however, even more fiilly than 
we have yet done, the whys and the where- 
fores, the reasons, &c, which led him to this 
resolve and occupation, and the provocations 
he had received and pondered over and 
weighed and balanced ere he took this ex- 
traordinary step, deserves a separate chap- 
ter. 
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IX. 

A VERY WIFE-LIKE LETTER. 

Mr. Alfred Montmorency, late a 
captain in the dragoons, afterwards senior 
partner in the firm of Montmorency and 
Moneypenny, now a pauper without purse, 
profession, or prospect, was a very sensitive 
man. A man of impulse, a man of strong 
passions, and a man of great common sense 
as well as genius. 

On the first blush of the unhappy affair, 
which, as we have seen in a former chapter, 
had caused him so much consternation, he 
felt more for his wife and her family than 
for himself. Nay, with his indulgent and 
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kindly feelings, he actually was turning over 
in his mind, how he should word the letter, 
which was to convey to his lady the sad 
intelligence that herself and daughters would 
be under the necessity of henceforth confining 
themselves within the compass of a couple of 
thousand a year, the actual amount of the 
lady's income, when he received a long epis- 
tle from that lady herself, which saved him 
all further trouble in the matter. 

The letter was lengthy, as it was coarse, 
unfeeling and unwifelike ; and after informing 
him of the manner in which she has dis- 
covered the intelligence, namely, by his inad- 
vertence in leaving the lawyer's communication 
on his library table, it concluded with a few 
words of advice and information to himself; 
of which latter, the following extract is a 
specimen. 

" As Mr. Montmorency, you must have 
long known that this matter was likely to 
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happen, it was the more unfeeling in you to 
allow me to discover it by this chance. And 
now that it has happened, expect no sympa- 
thy from me. Thanks to my family, who in- 
sisted in having all my own money settled 
upon myself, I am not quite a beggar. But 
think, Mr. Montmorency, what your incon- 
siderate conduct has brought us to." 

Mr. Montmorency took a long breath, 
" Well, and what has it brought them 
to, I wonder?" he said, "let me see far- 
ther." 

" It has, sir, reduced myself and daugh- 
ters to absolute penury. When we come to 
contrast it to the style in which we have 
heretofore moved. We must indeed give up 
almost everything." 

" I don't see that/' said Mr. Montmorency, 
"when she has two thousand pounds per 
year." 

"Yes, sir, friends, equipage, a house 
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every season at Brighton, parties, balls; 
everything pleasant that we have been accus- 
tomed to, must I now give up. Besides 
those alliances for my three girls, which they 
might have expected, can hardly now be 
thought of. For who will look at the poor 
things now ? who, I say will look at girls 
whose father, after having been reported a 
millionaire, turns out to be a bankrupt, a 
defaulter ? I almost say a sham. And now, 
Mr. Montmorency, I would advise you, as you 
have reduced us to this state, to turn your 
thoughts to something which will obtain em- 
ployment ; for if you think I will ever en- 
courage you tb come and live idly upon my 
means, you will find yourself mistaken." 

At this climax Mr. Montmorency threw 
down the epistle with considerable disgust, 
depicted upon his very handsome face. 

" There is no occasion to read any more," 
he said, " my mind is settled, made up, 
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'life's but a walking shadow/ rather than 
return to such a home, and such a woman, 
I would enlist, emigrate, ' my own quietus 
make. 9 Yes, rather than that I'd sweep 
a crossing/ 9 
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X. 

MR. MONTMORENCY MAKES HIMSELF SCARCE. 

" Many a true word is spoken in jest/* 
saith the proverb ; many a trite and common 
saying, spoken during the impulse of provo- 
cation, considered and pondered over at 
leisure, ofttimes becomes a fact. 

Mr. Montmorency turned the above words 
over and over in his mind, considered them, 
reconsidered them, thought upon his situa- 
tion, his prospects, or rather his no prospects, 
and resolved really, absolutely, truly to follow 
out the saying, and really and truly to sweep 
a crossing. Whether he had an ulterior de- 
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sign t in so doing, or, whether he really did 
it to save himself from actual starvation, will 
perhaps be divulged in the progress of this 
remarkable story. Be that as it may. Cer- 
tain it is that " towards his design/ 9 he went 
systematically to work, and after giving 
several obscure hints to Mr. Viney, the 
worthy man who had for many years served 
as head clerk in his house of business, and 
who had a great esteem and friendship for 
himself, he, one fine morning, was missing 
from his usual haunts, and had altogether 
vanished from the scene. 

Suicide had, apparently, been the result 
of his unlucky situation; and, as he left 
a few words of farewell to the aforesaid 
man of business, and a wish that in life 
and in the world he might meet with better 
fortune, and a better fate than he him- 
self had done ; and as he left him all and 
everything in his apartment, clothes, what 

F 2 
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few jewels he had, his repeater, his purse 
with one shilling in it, and even his best hat, 
his No 1 boots and shoes, his opera glass, 
besides several other little nic-nacs be pos- 
sessed in his drawers and portmanteau ; and, 
as he also took in the said letter a most affec- 
tionate farewell of the said clerk, and desired 
him also to indite a farewell epistle to his 
wife, in reply to the one she had favoured 
him with ; and as he also left one or two 
little remembrances to his step-daughters in 
the shape of a stray ring or two, there seemed 
little doubt upon the subject of his self- 
slaughter. But whether the Thames, or the 
New River, or the Canal at Paddington, or 
the Serpentine in Hyde Park, had the honour 
of retaining his remains, that (as no one 
could find out) no one ventured to settle 
satisfactorily. 

" Too true it seemed, that gone he was," 
and as days, months, and years passed on, 
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and no tidings reached his family, friends or 
relations, it becomes the province of our pen 
to describe the events which followed his dis- 
appearance. 
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XL 

THE WAY OUR HERO TOOK IN ORDER TO 
CARRY OUT HIS INTENTION. 

In the first place then, acting upon the 
above resolve, Mr. Montmorency one morn- 
ing arose from his couch before dawn, apd, 
as the very night before he had settled in 
his mind the exact plan he meant to pursue, 
he proceeded to prepare for the new life and 
new prospects, which new as they were, were 
all that he thought lay open to him. In the 
first place, he commenced his toilette, the 
appliances and means for which he had care- 
fully prepared before hand, and completely 
equipped himself in a suit of habiliments. 
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which for raggedness, seediness, and antiquity 
would have done no dishonour to a field of 
standing corn, when the crows are most plen- 
tiful in a sultry day of July. In the next 
place, he clipped his somewhat luxuriant 
beard and moustache quite close, so as to 
give his exceedingly handsome face an un- 
shaven look. Then he put a black patch over 
one eye, together with a long strip of adhe- 
sive plaster across his nose, and spotted and 
partially stained his skin. Then he indued 
an old black wig, and upon that placed a 
crownless hat, and then, as be took a careful 
survey of himself in the glass, he stood con- 
fessed as poverty-stricken, seedy, and beggarly 
looking an individual as one could possibly 
wish to behold, tramping the road on a sum- 
mer's day. This being done, he took in his 
hand a thick knobby stick, and catching up 
a small bundle, he gave a glance round the 
room, descended the stairs with noiseless 
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footsteps, opened the street door and emerged 
into the street. 

And now behold Montmorency, the once 
fashionable, dashing Montmorency regularly 
upon the tramp, shoeless, almost hatless, 
ragged, penniless, without purse or profession 
upon the tramp. "An honest man's the noblest 
work of God/' it is said by a great poet ; Mr. 
Montmorency was really and truly an honest 
man, inasmuch as he had paid every far- 
thing he owed, satisfied every creditor, and 
now almost stood the bare forked individual 
described by Lear, with head exposed to the 
pitiless storm, for it was a terrible wet morn- 
ing. In short, however honest he might be, 
he presented anything but a noble appear- 
ance ; and as he passed the one or two stray 
policemen who were on duty at that early 
hour, he narrowly escaped being stopped, 
questioned and over-hauled by them, as 
they suspiciously eyed the bundle he carried. 
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Luckily, however, as his appearance was not 
very promising, he was allowed to pass on, 
and thus traversing the whole length of the 
Strand, be stopped to look about him at 
Charing Cross, and after a while seated him- 
self beneath the statue of the first Charles 
which graces that spot. The hour was still 
so early, that London, busy perspiring London 
was just then enjoying a momentary repose, 
and not a soul was to be seen. It seemed in- 
deed a sleeping city, a city of the dead. Alas ! 
it is but for a moment that the great metro- 
polis of England is allowed to slumber. It 
is but for a moment that its streets are 
vacated. The dismal night shriek, the soli- 
tary wheel of the night-cab, the echo of the 
footsteps of the wearied watchman as he 
wends along his beat, the reeling steps of 
the drunkard has hardly died away, ere the 
new life of the new day, the new turmoil 
of life's " fitful fever" begins again. 
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Accordingly, scarcely had Mr. Montmo- 
rency time to consider, to mark this solitude, 
scarce, we say, had be time to glance up at 
the royal statue of Charles, and then towards 
the mansion from whose windows that 
monarch stepped forth to die. Scarce had 
he time to look upon the grand facade of 
Northumberland's town mansion, and then to 
turn and regard the fountains in his rear, 
when the footsteps of the opening day began 
to plod and patter upon the scene, and the 
houseless ' and homeless, awakened by the 
chill morning air, to come creeping, bent, 
feeble, and shrugging their shoulders as they 
walked. Then came the vendor of early 
breakfasts, and pitched his apparatus beneath 
the statue. The hot steaming coffee, poor 
and weak as it was, savouring so gratefully 
to the nostril of the half-famished, the out- 
cast and the miserable. 

Mr. Montmorency felt very hungry, never 
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perhaps had he felt so sharp set before ; me- 
chanically he put his hand into his pocket, 
forgetting there was nothing in it, whilst the 
beggar even, and the labourer came and 
forked out a stray copper, and as they warmed 
their hands over the charcoal fire, drank their 
coffee, and went on rejoicing. 

" What ! got no coin in your pocket, eh ?" 
said the coffee vendor, turning and looking 
at our hero as he stood beside the statue. 

" Not one," replied Mr. Montmorency. 

" That's hard lines too/' said the man. 

" Rather," returned Mr. Merryweather, 
" but I am trying to get used to hard for- 
tune." 

" Yet somehow you don't look as if you 
have been born to rough it." 

" Perhaps not." 

11 Down on your luck, eh ?" 

" Rather." 

" Well," said the coffee vendor, H still you 
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shan't want a breakfast, mate. Come, Til 
stand treat this morning, and perhaps some 
time or other we shall meet again, and you 11 
repay me." 

" You're a good fellow," said Mr. Mont- 
morency, " but still I will not take your 
goods without some sort of repayment ; per- 
haps I can find something I can spare in my 
bundle. And Mr. Montmorency sat himself 
down, partly undid his bundle, and took a 
bandana handkerchief therefrom. " There," 
he said, handing it to the coffee vendor, 
91 that will perhaps serve to pay for my meal." 

"Well, I don't often take goods in ex- 
change for my wares," said the man. " But 
if you really want a breakfast, why, I must 
do so. The handkerchiefs a real beauty," 
he continued, " and worth more than you 
will eat and drink, so there's sixpence over 
and above, and much good may it do you." 

" I hope it will," returned Mr. Montmo- 
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rency pocketing the coin, " at any rate it will 
serve to buy a broom to commence work 
with." 

" A broom, eh f 9 said the coffee vendor. 

" Yes, a broom, I am going to sweep a 
crossing as soon as the folks are out and 
about. Indeed I came out for that purpose, 
and actually forgot I had not an instrument 
to commence work with." 

" You are new to the work, I suppose." 

"I am rather, this will be my first at- 
tempt." 

" Well, it's not hard to learn," said the 
coffee vendor, smiling, " I once did it my- 
self, till better luck made me take to this 
trade." 

" And what brought you to the streets ?" 
inquired Mr. Montmorency. 

" A bad wife," returned the coffee vendor. 

" Indeed !" said Mr. Montmorency, " many 
men say that who are bad themselves." 
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" Dare say, but mine is a real case ; my 
wife drank me out of house and home, and 
temper ; she neglected her duties, neglected 
her children, neglected her husband, herself, 
everything but the gin bottle ; so that my 
business fell off, my offspring sickened, my 
money was spent, and my home in confusion." 

" Well, and how did it end?" 

"Why, I stood it for some time, tried 
my best to reclaim her, but all would not do, 
so when I found that good usage would not 
cure her 1 took to the stipk." 

" WeU." 

" Well, then 1 got three months, and 
when I came out of quod I found all in ruin ; 
everything sold, everything spent, all had 
been turned into gin. Luckily my babes, 
one two years, one six months old were dead ; 
so as she fell to blackguarding and threaten- 
ing to lock me up again, and as she had 
become a loathsome object to look at, as well 
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as to endure, I cut the consarn and bolted. 
Took to the road and came up to town, got 
together a few shillings and throve as you 
see. There, that's my story, and now what 
brought you to the streets ?" 

" A bad wife." 

"Same case, eh?" 

" Not exactly, my wife did not drink, like 
yours ; but still she was not altogether a 
pleasant person to live with." 

" Well," returned the coffee vendor, " I 
believe it's the best after all to part, if people 
arn't happy at home ; why, it sometimes saves 
a deal of misery to cut the consarn. For my 
part, I believe as far as bad husbands and 
bad wives are consarned, there's about six of 
one and half a dozen of the other. Only 
this I will say, . that in most of the cases I 
knows, the men would have done well enough 
if the women would only have let them. It's 
a hard thing to bear, when a man comes 
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home from his work, to find a woman's 
tongue at him. Let alone other disagreeables. 
A man will put up with much and say little 
enough sometimes; but when it comes to 
the cutting, slandering, aggravating tongue, 
and when a chap finds his children even set 
against him, then I say his home's a bell, 
and he goes to the bad in every sense of the 
word." 

Mr. Montmorency quite agreed with the 
homely opinion of the coffee vendor. 

" The venomed clamours of a jealous woman. 
Poison more deadly than a mad dog's tooth," 

he said. 

Still he could not subscribe to all that had 
been advanced, and still he stood up for the 
female sex, and gave it as his opinion, that 
when ruffianism was born in the bone, it 
was to be found pretty well developed in the 
flesh. 
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XII. 

LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

Mr. Montmorency felt greatly refreshed 
by his breakfast, and his chat with the early 
coffee vendor, and went his way, if not 
exactly rejoicing, as contented and as com- 
paratively happy as a clear conscience, and an 
' old pair of breeches' with sixpence in the 
pockets, could render him. The world was 
all before him where to choose, and as the 
rain now began to clear up, and the sun to 
peer forth, and as it looked very pleasant 
along the great thoroughfare towards West- 
minster, he bent his steps in that direc- 
tion. 

vol i. g % " 
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Strange as it may appear, considering the 
circumstances of his case, Mr. Montmorency 
somehow confessed to himself, as he walked 
onwards, that seldom in his life bad he felt 
happier than at the present moment. He 
seemed indeed suddenly to have thrown off 
a weight of care, which was pressing him to 
the very earth. In absolute poverty, with- 
out the prospect of a dinner, he felt, we 
say, more happy than he had been for many 
a day. He absolutely enjoyed the fresh 
breeze from the river as he neared the bridge, 
and then passing on, he stood to admire 
that grand old abbey of Westminister with 
new eyes, new feelings, and new enjoyment 
of its beauties. 

Nay, he felt astonished that (albeit he 
had passed it sometimes daily for months 
at a time) he had never had a moment's 
leisure to pause and regard it. But then 
had he ever had time or inclination to 
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observe anything ? Had not his life been 
indeed a "fitful fever ?" His early youth 
had passed away in the excitement of a 
military career, for the most part under an 
Indian sun. Then came his mercantile oc- 
cupation — then his marriage with a rich 
widow. Then he recollected the disagreeables 
of his home after that marriage, and how he 
had been persecuted. " And now/' he said 
to himself, "I feel absolutely emancipated, 
let loose, free as the bird from the cage, 
about to live, to observe and to enjoy." 

Passing the Abbey, Mr. Montmorency 
progressed into the narrow streets which 
abound in that locality. 

"If I am to herd with poverty and 
misery/' he said, "let me have a look at 
it in all its bare and barren nakedness." 

In old Westminster, an observer will soon 
find enough to satisfy him in this respect, 
a single promenade along some of the bye 

6 2 
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streets of that locality , as well as in many 
others in old London, will serve him for 
years. Mr. Montmorency accordingly, in 
his progress, felt quite satisfied without 
stopping to take more than a passing glance 
into the interiors of the houses as he passed. 
The inhabitants were for the most part now 
astir, and the turmoil of their daily lives 
about to recommence. 

He had intended, as before hinted, to 
procure a lodging in this populous neigh- 
bourhood, but as he beheld its squalor he 
turned from it with loathing and disgust. 
Indeed, in this locality, the most abject 
misery, the most miserable tenements, the 
most poverty-stricken streets and alleys are 
immediately neighboured by grandeur and 
magnificence ! Nay, a passenger breathing the 
steaming atmosphere of foul cesspools and 
all their villanous accompaniments, suddenly 
emerges upon the stately dwellings of the 
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rich. Even upon the palatial residence of 
a crowned Queen. 

After passing these streets, as he neared 
the more open space by the Park, Mr. Mont- 
morency observed a house standing alone 
amidst the debris of the ruined and half 
demolished buildings then remaining. It 
seemed partially deserted. The upper win- 
dows being, closed, and some of them even 
boarded up. It had once, perhaps, been 
a house of some pretension. Now, how- 
ever, its only tenant was a female and a 
little child, who inhabited the ground 
floor. 

The mansion had such a lone, deserted 
look, standing within its own grounds, one 
window displaying merely a few articled 
of millinery, that Mr. Montmorency stopped 
to regard it with curiosity, the more so 
as he could hardly help noticing with 
admiration the very handsome child which 
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was playing in front of the small unweeded 
garden. 

Presently, as he stood leaning over the 
railings, which divided the garden from the 
street, and observed the child, a female 
emerged from the passage, looked hard at 
him, and then taking the child by the hand, 
led it into the bouse and closed the door. 

The glance Mr. Montmorency had of the 
female was but momentary, but short as 
it was, it had shewn him one of the hand- 
somest faces he had ever beheld. Mr. 
Montmorency felt at first somewhat hurt, 
he felt, indeed, that the person who had 
thus snatched the infant from his gaze, 
must have feared that he wished to kidnap 
it. Nay, that his appearance was so sus- 
picious that she had absolutely closed her 
door in his face. 

This was the first time such an idea 
had crossed the imagination of the handsome 
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Mr. Montmorency, and it was sufficiently 
indicative of his change of circumstances, 
and not very re-assuring. It was in short 
the first rub he had received since his change 
of fortune had made a tramp of him, and 
it rather astonished Mr. Montmorency that 
so trivial a circumstance could make so great 
an impression upon his mind. 

Sometimes, however, trifles make greater 
impressions upon us poor mortals, than 
more serious matters, and so it was in the 
present instance. Nay, so great had been 
the impression made upon Mr. Montmorency 
by the extraordinary beauty of the female 
in the homely garb, that he found it im- 
possible to leave the spot without attempting 
to gain a nearer and a better view of her. 

It was like the curiosity of the artist to 
look upon some sculptured perfection, a 
longing not to be resisted — and, accordingly, 
although Mr. Montmorency had already 
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moved a few paces from the house, he 
turned, retraced his steps, and again stopped 
before it. As he did so, he observed in the 
window a small bill with " A Room to let 
furnished" written upon it. 

Mr. Montmorency advanced, opened the 
gate, entered the little garden, and knocked 
at the door, and after a short pause, the 
female re-appeared* She seemed surprised 
as she recognised him, drew back, and was 
again inclined to shut the door in his face. 

" What is your pleasure ?" she at last 
inquired, keeping the door but half opened. 

" Merely to look at the room you have to 
let here," returned Mr. Montmorency. 

The female seemed to hesitate. 

" You cannot surely wish to take it !° she 
replied, again eyeing him curiously and 
searchingly. 

" What is the rent ?" inquired Mr. Mont- 
morency. 
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" Half-a-crown a week/' she returned. 

"May I see it?" again inquired Mr. 
Montmorency. 

The female still hesitated. But there was 
a something in the manner of the querist, 
notwithstanding the tattered suit he wore, 
which re-assured her. 

" Be not alarmed," he said. " I will but 
look at ity and, if it is not suitable, depart at 
once.'* 

The female glanced into the open space in 
front of the house. As she did so, she felt 
re-assured by the sight of a solitary police* 
man lounging in the distance ; she therefore 
led the way along the passage, and intro- 
duced Mr, Montmorency into a small room 
partially furnished, having a chair, a table, 
a washhand-stand, and a four-post bedstead 
in one corner. It was but poor in appear* 
ance, but still, as it looked clean, Mr. Mont* 
morency offered to take it at once. 
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The female still hesitated. 

" But I am not sure I can let it to you/' 
she said. 

" Why ?" inquired Mr. Montmorency. 

Again she hesitated. 

" My landlord wishes for a respectable and 
decent tenant/ 9 she at length said, " whilst 
you—" 

" Seem a beggar, an outcast. Eh ?" 
added Mr. Montmorency. 

" Well, you certainly do look very poor," 
she returned. 

u And perhaps I am so," said Mr. Mont- 
morency. 

"And I myself am a lone person here/' 
she added, " save that my landlord, an elderly 
man, sometimes inhabits an attic above; 
there is no other person in the house. 
Indeed, I would rather the room was let to 
some female if I had any option in the 
matter. 
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" I wish I could persuade you to let me 
be your tenant," said Mr. Montmorency. 
" This is just the room to suit me." 

Mr. Montmorency seated himself as he 
spoke in the chair, and looked around. 

The female glanced at him. There was 
something in his countenance (notwith- 
standing the patch over one eye) that again re- 
assured her. The child, too, which he placed 
upon his knee, seemed to feel as if she had 
found a friend, and as he stooped to kiss her, 
she put her little finger upon the patch, and 
began to feel it curiously. 

" You do not like that patch — eh ?" said 
Mr. Montmorency. " Come, I'll remove it. 
There," he said, taking it off, " now, perhaps, 
you like me better." 

The child laughed, and put up its little 
face to be kissed. 

The mother seemed more pleased. She 
again scrutinized Mr. Montmorency's coun- 
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tenance, and again she thought there was 
something kind and benevolent in it, some- 
thing which seemed to belie the shabby 
clothes he wore. 

At length, after the little romp had tired 
herself with her new playmate, Mr, Mont* 
morency rose from his seat 

"Well," he said, "I fear, after all, you 
will not receive so poor a lodger," 

" I have little choice in the matter/ 9 said 
the female* " I am directed to let the room 
to a respectable tenant, one who seems likely 
to pay the rent, and give no trouble. My 
landlord is a hard, harsh man." 

"He shall have no cause to complain," 
replied Mr. Montmorency. 

" But you are not what you seem, sir," 
said the female. "I repeat, I am alone 
here, having no companion but my little 
chUd." 

" Are you yourself what you seem ?" said 
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Mr. Montmorency, looking into the exceed- 
ingly beautiful face of the female. 

" I am a poor woman/' she replied, blush- 
ing, " earning my bread by the work of my 
hands/' 

" Seeking, at the same time, quietude, 
seclusion, and secrecy, whilst you do so," 
said Mr. Montmorency. 

"That, sir, is my affair," she returned, 
rather proudly. 

" Exactly/' replied Mr. Montmorency, " I 
would not be inquisitive. With regard to 
myself, you speak truly. I am not what I 
seem. I also seek seclusion and a decent 
home. You will find me quiet and inoffen- 
sive; and if you will allow me to become 
your tenant, I will undertake not to intrude, 
without your leave, upon your part of the 
dwelling. Nay, more," he continued, as he 
observed the nervous look of the female, " if 
you are alone, I will be your protector — a 
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protector, too, of your little child. That is, 
if you want a friend and protector." 

The poor have few secrets. The female 
wept and covered her face with her hands. 

" Indeed, indeed, heaven knows how much 
I am in want of a friend !" she said, after a 
pause. 

" Enough/' said Mr. Montmorency, " we 
are then agreed. Is it not so ? My avoca- 
tions will take me away for the greater part 
of each day. This very morning I take 
possession. Adieu, till nightfall/' As he 
said this, Mr. Montmorency deposited his 
bundle upon the bed, resumed his patch, 
held out his hand to his new landlady, and 
quitting the house, took his way towards the 
Park. 
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XIII. 

MR. MONTMORENCY COMMENCES HIS 
NEW EMPLOYMENT. 

The Abbey clock struck eight, as Mr. 
Montmorency passed through Pimlico, buy- 
ing a broom as he did so, and then he 
quietly sauntered up Grosvenor Place to- 
wards Hyde Park. 

Secure in his disguise, unremarked even 
by a policeman, be met several persons with 
whom he was acquainted, nay, his cousin, 
young Lord Burgonet, who had but just 
stepped into a title, and a commission in the 
Guards, almost elbowed him into the gutter 
as he swaggered along, with two brother 
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officers, and entered TattersalTs yard, and Mr. 
Montmorency could hardly help smiling as 
he made a side step into the mud, in order 
to give way. 

How surprised the young soldier would 
have been, had the tatterdemallion, with the 
broom and crownless hat, slapped him on 
the shoulder and claimed relationship with 
him ; however, as his situation was now so 
much changed, and as he was fairly elbowed 
into the mud, and as he also observed that 
several passengers were crossing in order to 
enter TattersalTs yard, he thought he could 
not do better than commence work at once. 
Taking therefore his official weapon in hand, 
he presently made a clean path across to 
the opposite side. 

As it happened to be Monday on which 
he thus commenced his career, there was 
more traffic than usual, indeed Mr. Montmo- 
rency felt surprised at the number of coppers 
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he realized in a few hours. He also made 
some acquaintance amongst the hangers-on 
of the neighbouring establishment, which by 
no means pleased him so well as the coin. 
Howbeit, he consoled himself with the thought 
that as misery, according to Shakspeare, 
" acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows," 
so poverty was likely to bring him in contact 
with some strange acquaintance. 

"You have not got a very good pitch 
here mate," said a fellow, half-groom, half- 
pick-pocket, who stood opposite TattersalTs 
yard with a horse cloth over his arm. 

" Perhaps not," said Mr. Montmorency, 
dryly. 

"I know it ain't," added the fellow, 
"see, there's the regular crossing over 
there." 

" Well, this has paid me pretty well for 
my trouble," said Mr. Montmorency. 

" Ah ! that's because it's Monday. But you 
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just try it on to-morrow — that's all. You won't 
get a single brown." 

" Perhaps I shall change to-morrow," ob- 
served Mr. Montmorency. 

" Best do so/' replied the fellow with a 
sneer. 

" Anything to earn an honest penny/' said 
Mr. Montmorency. 

" An honest penny, eh ? come that's not so 
bad, you're a rummy cove I see ; and now what 
are you going to stand this morning. You're 
on our beat here-— I suppose you knew that." 

" On your beat ?" 

" Yes, this here part belongs to our party. 
We shares TattersalTs yard amongst us." 

" Then I'm an intruder, I fear." 

" Well, I'm thinking you are." 

" I am sorry to hear it. But I knew no 
better. I'll withdraw at once. I thought that 
the streets, at least, were open to all." 

" By no means. On the contrary, you'll 
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find if you interfere with other folks business, 
you'll get into trouble." 

" I shall try to avoid doing so/' said Mr. 
Montmorency, " and so good day to you/ 9 

" But you ought to give us half of what 
you have taken to-day," said the fellow. 

" I do not exactly see that/' returned Mr. 
Montmorency. 

"Why not?" 

" Why, I ask not the half of what you 
have taken during our occupation here to- 
day." 

" That's nothing to the purpose ; this here 
is our line of business, as I told you. Come, 
you'll stand something, I suppose." 

" Not a penny to you." 

" Then you're a beggarly snob." 

" That is only your opinion." 

"And I've half a mind to punch your 
precious nob for you." 

" Best not." 

H 2 
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"Why?" 

" Because I shall punch again." 

" The horse holder, who was a burley fel- 
low, looked at Mr. Montmorency curiously, 
apparently he did not like his height and 
build, for he merely bestowed another abusive 
epithet, and as he saw a swell drive up, he 
turned off to offer his services. Seeing 
which Mr. Montmorency shook the mud 
from his broom, tucked it under his arm, 
and turned his back upon his first pitch for 
ever. 

" Come," he said, as he crossed over into 
Hyde Park, " I've not made so bad a begin- 
ning. I have realized coin enough for my 
week's rent, and a few pieces over and above. 
I will leave off work for the day." 

Secure in his disguise, broom in hand, 
Mr. Montmorency now seated himsef upon 
the grass beneath the statue of Achilles, and 
leaning upon his elbows, whilst he took his 
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rest at leisure, proceeded to observe, and to 
comment upon all he beheld. Like Jaques, 
in Arden, he felt inclined " to moralize, to 
contemplate, to rail upon the world and all 
that's in it." 

It was now about six o'clock, p.m. ; " the 
breathing time o' the day" with people of 
rank and fashion. Rotten Row was full of 
equestrians, the drive full of equipages, 
scores of carriages also now stood in the 
space before Apsley House ; whilst a long line 
of fours-in-hand came past, splendid in 
appointment, unequalled in style and finish. 
The roofs of the drags covered with the 
noblest in the land. 

How well they filed along ! How nobly 
the steeds pranced and paced ! How skillfully 
the drivers handled the ribbons ! How the 
brilliant throng looked on and admired and 
commented thereon ! Mr. Montmorency, 
meantime, clutched his broom, and ruminated 
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upon all he saw, and upon all around, as 
he had never done before. 

Were those gay folks as happy as they 
seemed ? Was their condition, their way of 
life, as brilliant and as full of rosebuds of 
delight as it appeared. Alas! Mr. Mont- 
morency feared the contrary, for he knew 
some there whose homes were as divided and 
as unsettled as his own had been ere circum- 
stances broke it up. 

See for instance that millionaire in the 
family barouche, with the wife and handsome 
daughters, the Welsh wigged coachee, the 
stalwart footmen, and the magnificent steeds. 
Would he not have been better off, happier 
even with a crossing and a broom. Mr. 
Montmorency knew him so well, and all about 
him, that he almost felt inclined to rise and 
present the rich man with the staff of office 
he himself carried, and recommend him to 
find a good pitch and commence work at 
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once. Then there was the " richly left heir." 
The youngster in the dashing cab, pale, at- 
tenuated, nervous, cigar-ridden, brandy-and- 
water victimised, the victim of late hours 
and vicious society, evil courses and depraved 
habits. 

The crossing and the broom, properly 
applied, might have possibly saved him. Set 
him up, restored his strength too, and re- 
established his health. In the present state 
of things, and with his present go-a-head 
system, six months, perhaps, would see 
him out, or at least see him prostrate ; and 
the youth knew it, and felt conscience- 
stricken and unhappy — and yet the poor lad 
talked great guns, professed fast things, 
and spoke of fast men, as if he meant to carry 
on for ever. 

Presently the excited state of the various 
policemen proclaimed the approach of royalty. 
Then as horses were forced back, carriages 
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ordered off, a clear space made, and hats off 
" became the order of the day," the royal 
vehicle with its attendants swept through the 
gay throng ; and then the great event of the 
Park and the hour having transpired, the 
several turns out, wheeled right and left, the 
pedestrians dispersed, the equestrians slowly 
wended their way homewards, and, rising 
and shouldering his broom, Mr. Mont- 
morency moved off also. 

Passing out of the Park he now threaded 
his way into Oxford Street, and as he had 
breakfasted somewhat sparingly, and felt ex- 
ceedingly sharp set, he entered a cook's shop, 
and purchased a slice or two of boiled beef 
and a loaf of bread, and dined more heartily 
and more cheerfully than he recollected to 
have done for some time. He then turned 
his steps towards his new home in West- 
minster. 
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XIV. 

OUR HERO GETS BETTER ACQUAINTED WITH 
THE PAIR UNKNOWN. 

Mr. Montmorency entered the house by 
the door in rear of the premises. First he 
passed through what had once been a small 
garden, now from neglect an o'erweeded and 
over-grown spot, rank weeds and unpruned 
shrubs encroaching everywhere. 

Entering the passage into his room un- 
observed — for a thick door which was closed 
and locked, shut him completely from the 
other parts of the house, to his surpise 
he found that his apartment looked 
considerably more comfortable than when 
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he had beheld it in the morning. A 
neat muslin curtain was before the win- 
dow, a clean patchwork quilt upon the bed, 
and a clean tablecloth upon the small table, 
and upon that was placed a tea-pot, a cup 
and saucer, a caddy containing a small 
quantity of tea, and sugar, and a plate with 
a pat of butter, flanked by a small loaf of 
bread. As the evening was chilly there was 
also a small modicum of fire in the grate, 
whilst to his further surprise and satisfaction, 
a kettle sent forth its cheering song upon the 
hob. All which Mr. Montmorency set 
down to the kindness and attention of his 
new landlady. As also jug and basin and a 
coarse towel was placed in a corner of the 
room, Mr. Montmorency, after putting 
some tea in the tea-pot, proceeded to give 
his face and hands the benefit of a good 
wash, and then to untie his bundle, and 
after selecting therefrom a decent suit of 
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clothes to equip himself in exchange for his 
tattered garments. These latter he carefully 
stowed away, and, together with his 
cherished broom, as carefully locked up. 

And now as Mr. Montmorency surveyed 
himself in a small triangular piece of glass 
which was fixed in the wall, he felt pretty 
well assured that, even thus equipped, his 
disguise was all sufficient for his purposes ; 
and then he sat down to enjoy his cup of tea 
and his own thoughts in his new lodging. 
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XV. 

THE PLEASURES OF A GOOD CUP OF TEA. 

There is something so peculiarly pleasant, 
so enjoyable in a cup of tea, in a quiet spot 
in the after part of the day, that a man 
generally feels better contented with himself 
and his neighbours under its influence than 
at any other time. It cheers, and I am not 
quite sure that it does not even inebriate, 
for I have seen a whole bevy of lively belles 
so agreeably excited under its influence, at 
a cozey party, that they have really and truly 
appeared but half sober. 
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As he sat and sipped his Bohea, Mr. 
Montmorency, we say, felt quite contented 
with himself and all the world, and especially 
thankful to his kind hostess for having 
provided him so unexpected a pleasure. 
Nay, he quite longed for a decent excuse 
to pay her a second visit, and thank her 
for her attention; and then he began to 
ruminate and think over his future career. 
For, although crossing-sweeping had been 
determined on as a commencement, he by 
no means intended to follow it out as a 
permanent calling. 

Presently, as he spread a slice of butter 
on his loaf, he saw that the pat was placed 
upon a stray leaf of the " Family Herald." 
Taking the fragment from the plate, he 
listlessly perused some of the story contained 
in it As he did so, a new thought struck 
him. 

" Surely ," he said to himself, "I could 
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write better matter, more curiously devised 
than this ; why not turn author ? Not a 
bad idea— Eh !" 

Mr. Montmorency paused, considered, 
sipped his tea, and finally resolved to do 
so. Nay, he felt all impatience to begin, 
and had he possessed pen, ink, and paper, 
would actually have set to work at that 
moment, and commenced work at once. 
Accordingly, as soon as the meal was over, 
he clapped on his hat and sallied forth 
to buy the means of following out this 
new idea. 

The purchase of a quill pen, and half- 
a-dozen sheets of foolscap, after laying aside 
the price of his lodgings, was all that he 
could accomplish. For, as that took the 
last few coppers he possessed, he returned 
towards his home as poor as he had at first 
sought it. 

"N'importe" he said to himself. "This 
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new project will doubtless bring forth new 
prospects and new means/ 1 Meantime, as 
he neared the house on his return, it again 
struck him that, being still early, he might 
call upon his landlady, and thank her for 
her attention. He accordingly approached, 
and knocked at the front door. 

Again it was only partially opened, and 
that with considerable caution. As soon, 
however, as the inmate saw her new lodger, 
he was admitted into the passage. 

Mr. Montmorency excused his intrusion at 
that hour. " He merely wished/* he said, * to 
thank his landlady for her kind attention on 
first taking possession of his room, and to pay 
his rent in advance/ 9 and he was accord- 
ingly immediately invited to step in and 
to sit down. 

Mr. Montmorency immediately did so, 
and found himself introduced into a neat, 
clean, but rather scantily furnished apartment, 
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containing a few articles of millinery and 
other appliances for the seamstress's voca- 
tion; and as the inmate handed him a 
chair, her looks showed the surprise she 
felt at his altered appearance. For there 
was something so superior in the look and 
manners of her visitor, now he was decently 
clad, that she felt certain she must be in 
the presence of a gentleman by birth, how- 
ever low he might be in worldly goods. 
And as Mr. Montmorency again regarded 
his landlady, he also felt that, albeit she was 
dressed in a homely suit, that figure and 
face would have graced the noblest hall in 
Christendom. 

"I must again apologize for my visit/' 
he said, suiting his style and language to 
the lady he saw before him, rather than 
the seamstress. " The fact is, I felt anxious 
to dispel the impression, my first appearance 
must have made upon you, and also to make 
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further acquaintance with one under whose 
roof I hope to reside for some time.' 9 

His landlady bowed acknowledgments, 
" she hoped they should be good friends/ 9 
she said, " for her little girl had done nothing 
but talk of him ever since the morning." 

"The little prattler is, I suppose, in bed 
by this time ?" inquired Mr. Montmorency. 

" She is/ 9 returned the seamstress. " We 
both rise with the dawn. For I have much 
to do ; and, as the pay I receive is but small, 
I am obliged to keep at work from sunrise 
till late at night. 99 

Mr. Montmorency was sorry to hear as 
much. And as he again looked in that 
face, young as it was, for his landlady did 
not appear more than two or three-and- 
twenty years of age, he thought he could 
already observe traces of hard toil as well 
as deep anxiety depicted thereon. 

" Let me hope it will not always be so, 99 
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said he, "but that your labours will be 
lighter in time to come." 

" I am anxious to save all I can for my 
child," returned the seamstress, " she is de- 
pendent upon me alone, and if anything was 
to happen, there is not a friend I could trust 
to take care of her." 

" Let me again hope you are mistaken," 
said Mr. Montmorency. " Our acquaintance 
is but of a few hours. But those who are 
alone in the world, need little to recommend 
them to each other. Allow me to repeat my 
words of this morning, and to hope you will 
consider me, whilst here, as a friend and a 

protector/' 

# * * * 

Self-reliance was one of the great charac- 
teristics of Mr. Montmorency's nature. He 
generally forgot everything but his desire to 
serve the unfortunate, and accordingly here 
was an absolute beggar, actually offering pro- 
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tection apparently to the widow and orphan, 
whilst he himself was without a penny in his 
own pocket. N'importe, Mr. Montmorency 
considered only his youth, his strength and 
his bold heart, to say nothing of his truth 
and loyalty towards one, who he felt assured, 
was, from adverse circumstances, in grief and 
poverty. 

There are indeed a thousand unnoticed 
openings which, as Stern says, unfold a per- 
son to us in a moment. 

Accordingly the poor seamstress felt still 
more assured that she had found a friend, 
and timid and distrustful as she was, she 
began to feel more confidence in her new 
lodger. 

" I see the. name of Mordant upon your 
door," said Mr. Montmorency, as he rose 
to take leave, " may I inquire without offence 
if that is the name I am to address you 
by?" 

i 2 
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" That is my present name/' replied the 
seamstress, " I must confess, however, that I 
have another, which perhaps some day I 
will divulge to you." 

Mr. Montmorency bowed, closed the door, 
went round to his own side of the house, 
entered his room, sat himself down beside 
the window, and without more ado com- 
menced his story, which he worked at dili- 
gently till the deepening shadows obliged him 
to obtain a light, in order to continue it, and 
so he wrote on till the Abbey clock struck 
twelve, and then sought his couch. 

With the morning's light he was up and 
at work again. He had often during his 
early career wished to write a story, but 
never had sufficient time to set to work. 
Now, however, the opportunity had arrived, 
and he seized it with avidity and delight, a 
delight that surprised himself, for although, 
thus steeped in poverty, he seemed, as 
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before said, to have entered upon a new life, 
and found a new enjoyment, whilst thus exert- 
ing the talents Heaven had given him, in 
order to procure the food he ate. 

Yes, he felt greatly surprised at his own 
content, as he reflected on all that had hap- 
pened. But is not life itself a series of sur- 
prises, according to a great authority ? " Can 
we guess to-day the mood, the pleasure, the 
power of to-morrow ?" 



As the clock struck eight, secure in his 
disguise of patch and wig, broom in 
hand, Mr. Montmorency was again earning 
his bread, and at work upon a crossing. This 
time he went further a-field and pursued 
his vocation near Holbord. A more populous 
part, which soon brought him sufficient coin 
to procure a frugal breakfast, and then he 
shifted his ground, and went westward again, 
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pausing ever and anon, as he did so, to ob- 
serve the whirl and bustle of the streets, and 
consider more curiously than he had hitherto 
done, the persevering nature of all and each 
as he passed on. For here in the heart of 
London, at midday, the inhabitants seemed 
absolutely to be running a race through every 
street and alley, he was progressing through. 
Nay, the crush, the cram, the whirl seemed 
more like the bustle of an ant walk on a hot 
summer's day, than anything else. And again 
he stopped to pause, to consider, to mora- 
lize. 

Ah, Mr. Montmorency ! Mr. Montmoren- 
cy ! pause not to consider too curiously, or to 
censure too severely. But a few weeks back, 
and you yourself were as busy and excited as 
the very folks you see. Yes, you also, disre- 
garding everything but worldly wealth and ag- 
grandisement, fashion and frivolity. You too, 
we say, had like them, " floated for many 
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summers on a sea of troubles, far beyond 
your depth." 

Mr. Montmorency passed on, sometimes 
on the pavement, but more often in the 
gutter ; for a beggar, with a broom over his 
shoulder, stands but a poor chance of place 
amongst the throng in the crowded part of 
the city at noon. Howbeit, he persevered till 
he reached the west end. That region of 
fashion and grandeur, and, unconsciously, 
found himself nearing his ' sometime' dwelling 
in Grosvenor Street, and which, but a short 
time before, had been his town residence. 
As he reached it, and was about to pass on, 
a travelling carriage dashed up. The postil- 
lions pulling up with a jerk, sent a plentiful 
salute of mud from the gutter over his face 
and tattered garments. 

Mr. Montmorency was almost blinded as 
his wife stepped out of her vehicle, nearly 
knocking him down in her descent. 
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" Bless me !" she angrily exclaimed, as 
she indignantly turned and regarded the 
tatterdemalion. " How very stupid ! what 
can you possibly want, stopping up the way 
like that?" 

"CHA-RI-TIE, honoured madam/' cried 
Mr. Montmorency with considerable emphasis 
upon each syllable, " if you have any to be- 
stow." 

" Pshaw !" returned Mistress Montmo- 
rency, " I wonder the police allow these beg- 
gars to infest our streets." 
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XVI. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. CHARITY DOES 
NOT ALWAYS BEGIN AT HOME. 

The lady entered her dwelling irate, ruf- 
fled, annoyed and put out by coming in con- 
tact with a street beggar, " how strange that 
such wretches are allowed to infest our doors/ 9 
she repeated turning to John Thomas who 
followed with an arm full of packages. 

" Go, Sir, and drive that horrid man away, 

my bonnet I declare is quite crushed." 

* * # # 

" All right," said John Thomas to coachee, 
as he returned from the house, "all right 
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Tom, 111 be down at the Running Horse with 
my betting book, so soon as I have got my 
people a bit settled here. Hallo ! you sir 
with the broom/' he added to our hero, 
"you must clear out of this, my missus 
says ; but before you go, just sweep this mud 
off the pavement." 

Mr. Montmorency smiled to himself, put 
his hand to his hat, in mock humility, and 
handled his broom. 

" And, by the way," continued John, " if 
you was to make a crossing opposite there, 
it would not be a bad job, for its precious 
dirty/' 

"Thanks, worthy sir, thanks," said Mr. 
Montmorency, " 111 do your bidding with plea- 
sure," and with another smile and a chuckle, 
at the oddity of the situation, Mr. Montmo- 
rency went to work, and swept a path clean 
before bis wife's town residence. 

Just as Mr. Montmorency had completed 
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his task, John Thomas again emerged from 
the house and crossed over to him. 

"Come that's all right, old fellow," he 
said, a crossing here will be quite a benefit. 
Perhaps sometimes I shall be able to give you 
some odd jobs. Not that I mean to stay in 
this place long for the matter of that." 

" You have not been long in it ?" inquired 
Mr. Montmorency. 

" No, only just come, we are all new here. 
The old servants were discharged the other 
day. There's been a clean $weep down in the 
country/' 

" You're in mourning, too, I see," said 
Mr. Montmorency. 

" Yes," returned the footman, " the mas- 
ter, as was, took himself off somehow. I 
believe drowned himself, leastwise, his body, 
I believe, was discovered." 

" And was it recognised ?" said the cross* 
ing sweeper. 
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"Well, I believe so, at any rate he's dead, 
more's the pity. For I believe he was not 
so bad a chap after all/' With this intelli- 
gence John Thomas now passed on to his 
favourite public. And Mr. Montmorency also 
wended his way to his lodgings in West- 

minster. 

* ♦ * # 

As time wore on, the indefatigable sweeper 
kept steadily at his vocation, generally cross- 
ing sweeping during the middle of the day, 
and working qt his story after hours, and 
thus nearly three months passed. During 
which time, although Mr. Montmorency but 
seldom visited his landlady, still he became 
better acquainted with her, and during their 
acquaintance many things occurred, which 
let him still more to commiserate her situa- 
tion, and to speculate upon her former his* 
tory. 
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XVIT. 

IN WHICH OUR HERO FALLS IN WITH THE 
NOTORIOUS CAPTAIN CARNEGIE. 

"Pleasure and action make the hours 
seem short," says the poet, Mr. Montmo- 
rency fully experienced the truth of this say* 
ing, and ever as he did so, he felt more and 
more surprised that such should be the case. 
Above all, he again felt surprised at his own 
content in the new situation in which he was 
placed, and yet, there were moments in which 
he could hardly feel surprised either. 

The cares, the turmoil of life seemed to 
have vanished with his riches. He now had 
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no taxes, and but little rent to pay. The 
wear and tear of a staff of unruly servants, 
too, and the continued annoyance of bills com- 
ing in, &c, &c, all the troubles, we say, that 
wealth and station are heir to, were now ab- 
sent. 

" The oppressors wrong" too. " The proud 
man's contumely/' he now neither felt or cared 
for. He went and came, earned enough for 
his daily bread, and even saved a portion of 
what he earned every week of his life. And 
above all, whilst he worked at his employ- 
ment, and pieced out his new story, he felt 
in a world of his own. 

Still, however, at times, Mr. Montmorency 
wondered at his own content, and marvelled 
especially that he was thus satisfied with his 
situation, and all and everything around. 
The fact was, that without quite acknowledg- 
ing it to himself, Mr. Montmorency was 
growing so much interested in the fate of 
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his fellow lodger, that matters appertaining 
to her and her little child were becoming 
more absorbing every day. He had so sel- 
dom intruded upon her after seeing that she 
preferred the strictest seclusion, that up to 
the present time, he had not made much 
further progress in her acquaintance. But 
still as he had sometimes ventured to inquire 
after her, and to take some small present to 
her little girl, the little he had observed had 
shown him more and more, that some deep 
seated care — some constant dread of coming 
evil, pervaded her mind. When he first 
became acquainted with her, she used fre- 
quently to go out to deliver her work. 

Especially in the evening, though always 
so closely veiled that she evidently sought to 
disguise herself as much as possible. Of late, 
however, she appeared to fear to venture from 
her own door, and even the little girl was 
not allowed to play in the garden. 
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One wet afternoon, after a good day's work, 
Mr. Montmorency locked up his broom, don'd 
his more genteel habiliments, and stepped 
round .to call upon the seamstress. He might 
have done so by merely passing along the 
passage from his own apartment. For of late 
he had observed that the door was left un- 
locked* He, however, preferred going round to 
the front, as be thought such a course would 
better please his landlady, and on entering 
and being desired to sit down, he saw at 
once that the poor woman had been weep- 
ing. 

"I fear my visit is unseasonable," he 
said. 

" Not at all," she replied, " on the contrary, 
I am glad to see you, for I am not in good 
spirits this afternoon." 

" You keep too much at home, perhaps," 
returned Mr. Montmorency. "Of late I 
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have observed that you do not take your 
accustomed exercise/' 

"I never leave the house now, unless 
obliged," she returned. "Nay, latterly I 
have not been out at all, and my work 
has fallen off in consequence." 

"May I venture to inquire your reasons 
for such seclusion," said Mr. Montmo- 
rency. 

" I cannot explain them," she replied, " at 
least, not now." 

"Can I be of service in calling on any 
one for you ?" he inquired. 

" Alas, no !" she replied, " my customers 
are mostly females, persons I can only myself 
visit. Indeed, I have but few customers 
left." 

There was now a pause in the conversation, 
and then, as Mr. Montmorency rose to take 
leave, he announced that he was thinking 
of a short absence from London. The 
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seamstress seemed uneasy at the intelligence. 
She was sorry to hear it, for she feared 
she should be very lonely after having been 
used to a fellow lodger. 

"Nay, your being under the same roof 
with myself and Clara/' she added, "has 
been such a protection , to me that I shall 
greatly miss you." 

Mr. Montmorency felt gratified. " If such 
is the case/' he said, " I will not go. The 
fact was, he had been working very hard with 
his pen of late," he observed, " and having 
a few days before finished his work, and 
carried it to a west-end publisher, he was 
anxious for a few days' change of air and 
scene." 

"Was he about to visit some relations 
in the country/ 9 Mrs. Mordant inquired. 

"No. He had no relations in England 
that he cared to visit. His father and 
mother were dead. He was merely about 
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to take a walk along the Old Kent Road to 
the sea-side, for change of air." 

" I wish I could persuade you not to go/' 
said Mrs. Mordant, " unless some matter 
of necessity makes it really necessary. Do 
not leave this house just now. For my 
dear child's sake, I ask you this." 

Mr. Montmorency felt surprised. He 
looked at the seamstress in order to see 
if this behaviour was assumed for a purpose. 
But no, he saw distress and anxiety so deeply 
depicted on her countenance, that he recog- 
nized her truth at once. She looked so 
beautiful too, in her distress, that Mr. 
Montmorency felt quite concerned. 

"You have but to say you wish for my 
presence here, lady," he said, "and I am 
ready to forego my intended journey. Nay, 
if there is anything I can do to serve you, 
pray command me. I am poor, very poor ; 
but still, what little money 1 have is at 

K 2 
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your service. Three pounds, the savings 
of my daily labour, is all I at present possess, 
favour me by accepting it, or if not accepting 
it, of borrowing it." 

Mistress Mordant waved her hand im- 
patiently. " No ! no !" she said, " it is not 
that. It is not money I want. It is pro- 
tection from violence and insult, perhaps 
death. Protection for my little child here; 
and there is something in your bearing that 
gives me assurance of a strong arm and 
a kind heart." 

As Mr. Montmorency saw that his land- 
lady was really ill, and, as he also suspected 
that something had recently happened to 
add to her alarm, as he rose to take leave, 
he renewed his assurance that at all times 
she might depend upon his assistance, and 
with this promise he left the poor woman, 
considerably more comfortable than he had 
found her. 
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Meantime, as the evening was fine, and 
he had dressed himself in his more decent 
habiliments, be now resolved to pursue his 
original intention of taking a stroll in the 
Park, and whilst walking in that pleasant 
locality, he again pondered over, and specu- 
lated upon the situation and probable history 
of his handsome landlady. 

After enjoying the air for some time, 
feeling inclined for some refreshment, he 
entered the gardens of the old Gun Tavern, 
situated just opposite the Palace, in Pimlico, 
and seating himself in one of the alcoves 
there, called for a cup of coffee and a roll. 

The gardens were pretty full on that 
evening, for as the weather was hot, many 
a thirsty soul had put in there — mechanics, 
guardsmen, holiday-folks, sweethearts, and 
wives nearly filled the several alcoves. Mr. 
Montmorency, therefore, seated himself in 
a quiet corner, quite out of the way, as 
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he thought, near a dilapidated statue, and 
taking out a cigar, sipped his coffee with 
great content and enjoyment. 

Presently a party entered the alcove next 
to him, and called for liquor. 

"Cold without for three, you Sir, with 
the tea-board !" one of them called, in rude 
tones, to a perspiring waiter who was 
passing. 

Mr. Montmorency was about to rise and 
remove from their vicinity, when some words 
he overheard made him change his purpose. 

"I tell you, Captain/ 9 said one of the 
party, "that I am quite sure she is some- 
where in this neighbourhood, and not very 
far from this very spot." 

" It's odd then," returned another of the 
party, "that, closely as we have watched, 
we have never again seen either her or her 
child." 

"Not at all/' returned another of the 
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party, "Tom Sykes, who met her near the. 
bridge, and lost her near this spot, feels 
confident she observed him following/ 9 

"What made him so sure? 9 ' inquired 
the fellow. 

"Well, he says what's true enough, that 
nobody could mistake her, even disguised 
as she was. He had heard she was engaged 
in the millinery line, and this female had 
a band-box in one hand and a child in the 
other." 

"And how came Tom to be such a 
fool as to let her escape?" inquired the 
other. 

" Why, you see," returned the first speaker, 
" she was too quick for him, and then it was 
nearly dark, and then she caught up the 
kid and ran for it, and Tom's wind isn't 
very good, and so she got away." 

" And now she keeps close, eh ? well, never 
mind, we'll track her yet." 
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" I'll tell you what, Jim," said the person 
who was addressed by the title of Captain, 
and who, by his appearance, seemed the 
leader of the party. 

" Hang me if I do light on her, if I don't 
teach her a lesson for life/ 9 

" Now there I think you are wrong, Cap- 
tain Carnegie," said the first speaker. " That 
last business ought to have taught you the 
folly of such a course." 

" See what you got by it, eh ?" 

"Well, and whose fault was that?" re- 
turned the Captain. " Was it not her own ? 
Should I have struck her down if she 
had given me what I wanted ? what right 
had she to keep her money from me, I 
should like to know ? am I not her hus- 
band?" 

" Well, but let us get hold of the kid first," 
returned the other, " and then she'll soon come 
to terms." 
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" Yes, that's all very well," said the Cap- 
tain, " but I want money too, for present ne- 
cessities. Hang me if I don't knife her 
again, if I swing for it, if I do light upon 
her/' 

" But what makes you think she has got 
any money ?" 

"Why," returned the Captain, " I feel 
quite sure, the old dotard, her father, would 
never let her want" 

" But I am not sure of anything of the 
sort," said the first speaker, " you don't know 
Sir Cloudesley Hardcastle as well as I do, 
he's an iron-hearted man, where money is 
concerned ; and she so offended him by her 
marriage with you, that I feel quite sure, he 
will never give her another penny, nay, I feel 
assured that she will never ask him for more, 
after all that has passed." 

"Well, be it so," said the Captain, "at all 
events 111 have what she has got, and 111 
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have the child too, and if I kill her in getting 
them, I'll swing for it, that's all." 

"Well, we must find her first, at any 
rate/' said the first speaker, " what say you 
Dick, shall we have another start now its 
cooler, or will you stand another glass 
round?" 

" For my part," said the Captain, " I shall 
stop here as long as the coin lasts, the heat's 
too great to try further to-night." 
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XVIII. 

MR. MONTMORENCY PLAYS THE PART OF 
THE CUNNING DODGER. 

Whilst Mr. Montmorency remained lis- 
tening to these words, be felt more and more 
convinced that they referred to his interesting 
friend Mistress Mordant. A something, one 
of those incomprehensible feelings which 
pervade us at times, had arrested his attention 
from the first, and now as the three set them- 
selves down for a regular drinking bout, he 
felt almost assured that such was the case. 
Deeply interested in the poor seamstress, he 
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resolved immediately to try and get a good 
view of the party, and for this purpose he 
put aside the shrubs, which partially shaded 
the alcove, and took a careful examination of 
them. 

Two out of the three, were coarse and com- 
mon looking men, apparently by their dress and 
tout ensemble belonging to the race-course 
and the dog-pit ; the third, and certainly the 
principal person, was a man who seemingly 
belonged to a higher class — albeit his look 
betokened the evil propensities which had 
brought him in contact with the ruffians he 
was consorting. His features were hand- 
some, his figure fine — albeit drinking and 
dissipation had made awful inroads upon 
both ; and a savage, defiant, reckless, devil- 
may-care expression, altogether, made him a 
disagreeable object to contemplate. Mr. Mont- 
morency, after a careful view of the party, 
withdrew, and leaving the gardens, returned 
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to his lodging, and immediately resuming his 
sweeping habiliments, with broom in hand, 
he again sought the tea-gardens, where he 
as quickly ascertained that the trio were still 
carousing. 

His purpose was to dodge their footsteps 
when they left the spot, and, if possible, find 
out their place of abode, and he naturally 
thought that, in his more secure disguise of 
a street-sweeper, he should stand a better 
chance of learning their plans ; and if they 
really pointed towards his landlady, if possi- 
ble to thwart them. Imagining also that 
they would not stay very long at the tavern, 
he remained near the door, and presently 
they emerged and took their way through 
the Park into the Strand, and so crossed over, 
and proceeded towards Smithfield, where 
they entered one of the low public houses in 
that low neighbourhood. There they made 
a halt and called for liquor, the landlord how- 
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ever refused to serve them, as all their coin 
was apparently spent. 

"Stumped up, eh?" said the Captain. 
" WeU then I suppose we had better all go 
home." 

M It's early for that too," said another. 

" Is there no lay, that we can go upon 
to-night." 

u None that I know of," said the Cap- 
tain. 

" Let's go down then to Tom Smithers* 
crib," said the second, " he's always fly." 

"No," said the Captain, "I am quite 
floored to-night. I shall go home." 

As he said this, the Captain separated from 
his two companions, and bidding them good 
night, with unsteady steps, wended his way 
throught the low streets adjoining. 

This was just what Mr. Montmorency 
wished for, he desired especially to mark this 
man, who seemed the principal individual of 
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the party, and accordingly he followed and 
kept him in view, till he stopped before the 
door of a dirty looking house, in a small 
court called Wat Tyler's Alley. 

" Cha-ri-tie," said Mr. Montmorency, 
stepping before the drunkard as he was about 
to enter the door, "cha-ri-tie for the poor 
sweeper/' 

"What's that?" said the Captain, stop- 
ping and blinking at Mr. Montmorency in 
the uncertain light, " charity said ye ?" 

"Yes, charity," said Mr. Montmorency, 
" remember the poor sweeper yer honour ?" 

" Charity," iterated the Captain, " do you 
ask charity of me fool ?" 

" Yes, charity ; such a noble swell I am 
sure will not refuse me/ 9 

" Pooh ! I've nothing to give," sulkily 
said the Captain. 

"Not a single copper?"' insinuated Mr. 
Montmorency. 
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"Not one, and if I had I would not give 
it to you." 

"Well, that's honest anyhow/' said the 
seeming sweeper. 

"Honest/ 9 iterated the other with a 
drunken chuckle, as he was about to push 
past, "honest eh? you're an honest cove, 
I dare say." 

Mr. Montmorency, in his fashionable career, 
had seen enough of the hangers on of the 
turf, to make him quite up to their slangy 
style. 

"Yes, my noble swell/' he said, "I'm 
honest in my way, and I feel sorry to hear 
a gent like your honour say you've not a 
copper to spare. Perhaps some day you'll 
be better off, meantime, as I've picked up a 
few half-pence, will you let me stand treat 
to-night ?" 

"Will I let you stand treat?" said the 
Captain stopping and turning, "yes, of course. 
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I will. There come up stairs, Til make my 
young woman fetch some gin for us." 

Mr. Montmorency followed his conductor 
up a narrow dirty staircase, and entered a 
small room, in the second floor of the house. 
It was tenanted by a female who was seated, 
apparently half asleep, in a chair by the 
fire-place. 

" Hallo, Tom !" she said, suddenly rousing 
herself and rising, " is that you at last ?" 

" Yes, it's me at last," replied the other 
sulkily. 

" And have you had any luck ?" she in- 
quired,, as he threw himself into a vacant 
seat 

" No," he returned, abruptly, " none." 

" So much the better/' said the female, in 
tones so low that the Captain could not catch 
their import, and then added aloud, " What 
you couldn't gain further tidings of her, 
eh?" 

VOL. I. L 
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" None, I tell you/' he returned. 

" And who is this cove you've brought 
home with you?" she inquired, regarding 
the seeming sweeper with a searching 
glance. 

" Home, eh ?" returned the Captain, " a 
precious home, truly. There don't ask any 
more questions, but go out and fetch us some 
gin. This chap will stand treat he says." 

" What this sweeper ?" inquired the fe- 
male. 

" Yes, what does it signify to us what he 
is, if he has the tin." 

Mr. Montmorency immediately brought 
forth a handful of coppers, and the woman, 
after another glance, clutched them, took 
her bonnet from the bed, and began tying it 
on. As she did so, Mr. Montmorency 
thought he had somewhere seen her before, 
albeit dissipation, seemed to have made sad 
inroads in her, once handsome face. 
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She was a tall and finely formed woman, 
with a somewhat bold expression, and a 
determined air. Even as she stood for a few 
moments, and regarded her companion, 
whilst she put on her bonnet and shawl, 
Mr. Montmorency could observe as much. 

" So then I see you have spent all I gave 
you yesterday," she said to the Captain, as 
she was about to quit the apartment, " and 
made a beast of yourself too," she added. 

No reply. 

" And now you want more, eh ?" 

No reply. 

"It's to be gin, ,now, I suppose?" she 
said. 

" Yes, gin," he replied, " there go, do my 
bidding, before worse comes on't." 

" I suppose so. I generally do that. Worse 
luck for me, that I do so," she replied. 

The woman now left the room slamming 
the door violently, and Mr. Montmorency 
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seated himself upon an empty chair. As 
he did so, the Captain opened his eyes, for 
he had quickly began to doze off, or appeared 
to do so, and looked at him attentively, 
suddenly he roused himself from his listless 
attitude. 

" I say, old fellow, you have not always 
been in that line, I'm thinking ?" he said 
somewhat uneasily. 

"What line?" inquired Mr. Mont- 
morency. 

" Why the crossing line/' 

" Few of us have/' said Mr. Montmorency 
smiling. 

" But you surely can do something else, 
eh?" 

" Well perhaps I can." 

" Is it a good lay you are on ?" 

" You'll excuse me for telling you ; we're 
but newly acquainted you know." 

" All right," returned the Captain apparent- 
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ly relieved of his fears, " here comes the gin 
and the pipes. Have you got some pipes, Bet, 
eh ? yes, I see you have not forgotten that/ 9 

" If I had, you'd soon make me remember. 
Money, money, money 1 that's your cry all 
day long.'* 

" Well you're not far wrong. Come no 
words. Bring some glasses/' 

"Glasses, they are all smashed, as you 
ought to know." 

"Well, cups then." 

"There they are," she replied, placing 
some cups upon the table. 

" All right, Bet ; will you have a sup before 
you start." 

"What! I suppose you want me away 
now you've got company and liquor?" 

"Well, I suppose I do." 

"Wretch!" 

"Pray let the young woman remain," 
said Mr. Montmorency. 
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"No. Let her go, I say," replied the 
Captain. "There, be off/' he added sig- 
nificantly to the poor girl, "before worse 
comes on't, as I said before." 

" Miscreant," thought Mr. Montmorency, 
whilst he felt almost inclined to rise and 
leave the presence of one who seemed de- 
graded below the lowest reptile that crawled 
the earth, "Can it be possible/' he said 
to himself, " that one who seems so innocent, 
so gentle, so good as poor Mrs. Mordant, 
can have been the wife, the victim of this 
creature ?" 

That was the question, and to solve it 
Mr. Montmorency consented to remain in 
his company, and to be a spy upon his 
actions. 

Meanwhile, as the gin began to do its 
work, and as Mr. Montmorency oianaged 
to avoid participation in its consumption, 
and as the Captain swallowed the liquor 
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as eagerly as if it had been the "nectar of 
the gods," he was very soon completely drunk, 
and as men in this state are generally very 
egotistical and communicative, Mr. Mont- 
morency became quite confirmed in the 
conviction that his companion was really 
the husband of the poor woman in whom 
he took so great an interest. 

Money ! money ! apparently, was his con- 
tinued cry. Drink, debauchery, and every 
species of villany his daily pursuit. Yes, 
money, got anyhow, spent as fast as it 
was obtained, is generally the pursuit of this 
sort of ruffian. 

"It's deuced hard, old chap," he said, 
in progress of his drunken disclosures, " when 
a likely fellow like myself can't get his own, 
ain't it?" 

Mr. Montmorency made no reply, and 
he continued, 

" You see, I am married to a milk-and- 
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water consarn, with ft trifle in possession, 
and plenty in prospect." 

"And what money you got with her, 
I suppose, you soon spent/ 9 suggested Mr. 
Montmorency. 

" Of course I did/ 9 returned the Captain, 
" spent it like a brick/ 9 

"And now? 99 

"Well, and now/ 9 he continued, "the 
woman has managed to get out of my 
way somewhere, and I can't find her. This 
is the second time she has bolted too." 

"You 9 re a good-looking fellow too/ 9 said 
Mr. Montmorency, endeavouring to lead him 
on, " I wonder she should avoid you thus. 
Perhaps, however, she's a trifle jealous. 99 

"No/ 9 returned the Captain, "it is not 
that. You see, we could not agree, and 
I gave her the devil to eat sometimes/' 

" What, I suppose you beat her ?" 

" Well, I suppose I did, and then I sent 
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her to the old hunks for money. And then 
she fled, and I got into quod, and now I'm 
stumped up until I can find her. Obliged 
to keep dose, and live from hand to mouth, 
as you see. And if it wasn't for Bet, I 
should starve outright, and that's deuced 
hard, I think." 

"And where did you pick up Bet?" 
inquired Mr. Montmorency. 

"Well, Bet, you see, was an out-and- 
outer once; she was a ballet girl when I 
first got hold of her. She is come down 
now, as you see. But then, she had all 
the nobs at her feet." 

" And supposing you do manage to find 
your wife? 9 ' inquired Mr. Montmorency. 
"What then— eh?" 

"What then? Why, of course, I shall 
make her give up all she's got." 

" Her earnings — eh I" 

" Yes, her earnings, all she has." 
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" But, suppose she has nothing to give ?" 
continued Mr. Montmorency. 

"Then, let her go and get something 
out of the old scoundrel her father. Hang 
her, I'll cut her throat. Just let me get 
hold of the child, and see then if 1 don't 
screw something out of her." 
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XIX. 

CHA-RT-TIE FOR THE POOR SWEEPER. 

As Mr. Montmorency had pretty well as- 
certained all he wished to know at that time, 
and as his wretched companion was now be- 
coming drowsy, he took an opportunity, as he 
fell off to sleep, to steal out of the room and 
leave him to his repose. It was now about 
two o'clock, and as he progressed onwards 
on his return, he could hardly help moralizing 
upon the extraordinary eccentricities of the 
human mortal in his various moods, and 
more especially upon such a compound of 
vice, selfishness, cruelty, and obstinacy as 
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the specimen be bad just left presented. A 
man who, to all appearance, had once had 
the ball of fortune within his reach, and 
yet had thrown it away for such a miserable 
state of swinish existence. 

Mr. Montmorency ! Mr. Montmorency ! 
Is this the first time you have been in the 
company of a man whose whole soul was 
centred in drink, tobacco smoke, betting- 
books, cards, dice, and cheatery ? 

We fear not, Mr. Montmorency, and 
until "consideration, like an angel came, 
and whipped the offending Adam out of 
you," we also fear you never beheld those 
vices in all their hideous deformity. 

In fact, Mr. Montmorency, with a broom 
over his shoulder, and only a coin or two in 
his pocket, was a wiser and a better man 
than the same person with thousands at 
his command. Meantime he went on his 
way easily, contentedly, quietly. A few 
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months ago, he would have thought the 
quick transfer of a Hansom cab, or the 
still quicker progress of his own brougham, 
but too slow, as he drove along the Strand 
to the west end. Now, however, as he 
sauntered onwards, mentally chewing the 
cud of all he had just seen, he hardly felt 
the pace slow, or the distance irksome. Nay, 
he absolutely enjoyed the walk. Progressing 
along Oxford Street, he took his way into 
Grosvenor Square, and, again, almost uncon- 
sciously, passed his wife's residence. 

The appearance of several vehicles waiting 
to draw up to the door, one or two cabs 
in the vicinity, and some footmen congre- 
gated around, showed Mr. Montmorency 
that his worser-half was entertaining her 
friends, and he accordingly stopped to con- 
template the scene, whilst several ladies and 
gentlemen entered their carriages. 

"You have a party here to-night," he 
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said to one of the coachmen, who was holding 
converse with a knight of the shoulder knot. 

"Yes a small family consarn, I believe. 
The folks are going abroad I'm told, and this 
here is a take leave affair." 

" The lady of the house," again inquired 
Mr. Montmorency, " is she going abroad ?" 

" Yes, I believe she's going to take her 
daughters to Germany. They have had a 
oome down lately, and are going away to 
economize a trifle." 

" Good," thought Mr. Montmorency, 
" two thousand a year clear, without encum- 
brances, is not enough for these women, eh. 
' ! a plague upon this consumption of the 
purse. Borrowing only lingers it out ; but the 
disease is incurable.' " 

" What's that chap muttering,'* said John 
Thomas, as he turned round, after closing 
the carriage door upon one of the guests, and 
pocketed his half-crown, " you sir, with the 
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broom, I say, what are you muttering about 
there ?" 

" Cha-ri-tie ! good master," returned 
Mr. Montmorency, " Cha-ri-tie for the poor 
sweeper." 

" Pooh, get out of that," returned John 
Thomas, " clear the way, I say. The ladies are 
coming out here." 

" Cha-ri-tie, honoured lady," again said 
Mr. Montmorency, as a charming specimen 
of female beauty came rustling ' in unpaid for 
silks,' and bounded into the brougham, afraid 
apparently even that her skirt should touch 
the rags of the mendicant. 

" Cha-ri-tie, most beautiful lady," iterated 
Mr. Montmorency in whining tones. 

" Give that object a triQe, Fitzgerald," said 
the lady, to the young guardsman, who 
kissed the gloved hand she held out, as she 
drove off. 

" The guardsman gazed after the carriage 
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for a moment, and then returned into the 
house, but forgot altogether to obey the in- 
junction of the sweet creature who had just 
spoken. 
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XX. 

MR. MONTMORENCY AGAIN VISITS THE 
BEAUTIFUL SEAMSTRESS. 

Next morning, after taking bis breakfast, 
Mr. Montmorency resolved to pay a visit to 
his fellow lodger. As be did so, he was again 
concerned to observe that traces of nervous 
anxiety were even more apparent in her de- 
meanour than when he had last seen her. 
Even the little girl appeared to participate 
in her mother's depression, she looked pale 
and thin, and had lost a good deal of her 
liveliness. Still, however, she displayed the 
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pleasure she felt at the coming of her new 
friend. 

Mr. Montmorency took her upon his 
knee, and gave her a bun, which he had 
purchased. As he did so, he was surprised 
at the eagerness with which the child de- 
voured it. 

" Why, Clara/' he said, " you surely have 
not breakfasted this morning." 

" No," replied Clara, " mamma never goes 
out now, and we had but little dinner yes- 
terday." 

" The. fact is," said Mrs. Mordant, " I have 
been so nervous and so ill for the last few 
days, that I have been too idle to procure 
any food, and except the remainder of a 
loaf, Clara had not anything to eat yes- 
terday." 

" You have been afraid to venture out," 
said Mr. Montmorency. " Is not that the case, 
Mistress Mordant/' 
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" Well, perhaps it is," she replied sorrow- 
fully. 

"I know it/' said Mr. Montmorency, 
"and I even think you are right not to 
venture forth alone, or allow Clara to quit 

you." 

Mrs. Mordant grew very pale. 

" What makes you think so ?" she in- 
quired. 

"Something I have discovered since I 
saw you last/' he replied, " suffice it I have 
news to tell you ; but first you must have 
something to eat and drink, for I see that 
Clara is nearly famished." 

Mr. Montmorency left the room as he 
spoke, and sought his own chamber, from 
whence he brought a small quantity of 
tea, a pat of butter, and the remains of a 
loaf. 

" There, Clara," he said to his little friend. 
" Luckily I have something to give you this 
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morning, enough I hope for both yourself 
and mother/ 9 

The little girl clapped her hands, ran to 
the cupboard, and fetched a couple of cups 
and saucers, and a small tea-pot, whilst Mr. 
Montmorency returned again to his own 
apartment for the kettle, set it upon the fire, 
and bellows in hand, blew up a small flame. 

" There," he said, as he made the tea, and 
prepared their breakfast, " as I see you hare 
not bad a comfortable meal for some 
time, I must try what I can do to assist yon 
both. 

" The poor have little to spare," he con- 
tinued, as he poured out the tea, and tried to 
dispel the grief of the seamstress, and per- 
suade her to enjoy the meal, " but luckily I 
had a good day yesterday, and laid in a 
little stock of tea, and other things, and 
to-day I mean to enjoy myself and take a 
holiday." 
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" Oh ! I am so glad/ 9 said Clara, " and so 
I am sure is mamma, although she does not 
say so. Are you not glad mamma that our 
friend is going to stay at home and protect 
us?" 

" I feel grateful to any one that will pro- 
tect us, my dear," said Mrs. Mordant sorrow- 
fully. " Especially so to one who will protect 
you. I care little for myself/' 

"But you must care for yourself," re- 
turned Mr. Montmorency, " and you must try 
and shake off this ' unprevailing woe/ and 
you must try and meet your difficulties with 
a better spirit." 

"Alas!" said Mrs. Mordant, "if you 
knew the hopeless nature of my grief, and 
how little I can trust any one, you would 
better understand my melancholy condi- 
tion." 

" I think," returned Mr. Montmorency, 
" that I do know something of your story, 
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and could tell you the exact cause of your 
present trouble." 

Mrs. Mordant set down her cup, and 
looked at him for a moment, and he went 
on. 

" For instance/' he continued, " at this very 
moment you are aware that yourself and child 
are being sought after by one you have every 
reason to dread. Have I not harped your fears 
aright?" 

" You have/' she replied. 

" And within the last few days you have 
seen the person you so fear, in the very 
act of searching for you. Am I not right 
again ?" 

" You are/' again returned Mrs. Mordant, 
looking still more surprised. 

" And alone, unfriended, cast off by your 
relations, you know not whom to trust, or 
where to fly. Am I not right again ?" 

"You are." 
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"In such a situation you naturally feel 
suspicious and distrustful of everybody/ 9 

"I am, I have been so cruelly treated 
that I feel afraid to trust any one. Some 
great calamity seems to hang over myself and 
chAd." 

" Dispel the thought ;" said Mr. Montmo- 
rency, " trust in Heaven, and with God's assis- 
tance, I hope to be able to befriend you." 

Mrs. Mordant wept, but she made no 
reply. 

" I see you still doubt me/ 9 he continued, 
" you think I am not what 1 seem." 

No reply. 

"You still think you see me in two cha- 
racters, is it not so ?" 

Mrs. Mordant bowed her head, but 
remained silent. 

" See me so still !" he added, " and yet see 
me as I am, without fraud or deceit, I am a 
poor beggar, and I may say, like the banished 
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Valentine, ' my riches are these poor habili- 
ments/ still I trust I am honest, and incap- 
able of wronging a female in distress — come, 
are you satisfied? I will do my best 
to protect and serve you, if you will be 
guided by my advice, and trust me im- 
plicitly." 

Mrs. Mordant dried her eyes, and looked 
steadily at her visitor for some moments. 

" Yes, T think I may do so/ 9 she at length 
said. 

" Then in the first place," continued Mr. 
Montmorency, " you must leave this house 
at once, and reach a ' safer hold/ Last night 
I encountered those who are upon your track, 
that is if I am right in supposing I speak 
to the only child, — the daughter of Sir 
Cloudesley Hardcastle, of Cumberland/' 

Mrs. Mordant was again silent for some 
time. She again looked surprised, but at 
length confessed her visitor was right. 
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Mr. Montmorency now told her of his 
meeting with her husband, and the other 
matters appertaining, " I cannot conceal/' 
he added, " that you are in extreme danger. 
The man I saw last night is evidently a dan- 
gerous villain, and was he to find you here 
unprotected, with his present feelings, I 
know not what might be the consequence ? 
Yes, you must leave this place at 
once." 

" But whither can I fly for safety ?" re- 
plied Mistress Mordant. 

" That," said Mr. Montmorency, " I must 
take some little time to consider, meanwhile 
you must still remain at home, and anon I 
will return." 

As he said this, Mr. Montmorency took 
leave of his landlady, and returning to his 
own apartment, resumed his patch and his 
black wig, and once more sallied forth. 

Many schemes presented themselves to his 
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imagination, and many were rejected as un- 
worthy or impracticable in his present situa- 
tion. His ultimate intention was to make 
an effort to get the poor woman received by 
her father. Rather a difficult matter to 
achieve, he was well aware, in consequence of 
the annoyance such a measure would be likely 
to cause from her ruffian husband. At 
present, however, concealment and the pro- 
priety of getting her to some place where 
her health might be restored, was his great 
object. 

Luckily, as before said, he had saved a 
little money by his occupation, which would 
serve for present necessities, in case the poor 
woman was without funds. 



Whilst thus communing with himself, as 
he passed near Westminster Bridge, he was 
witness to a circumstance not uncommon 
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in that locality of costermongers, namely that 
of a ruffian ill-using the donkey by which 
he earned his daily bread. Seized with in- 
dignation, as Mr. Montmorency beheld the 
fellow belabouring the poor animal over the 
head with a heavy bludgeon, he expostulated 
with the brute on the uselessness of such 
conduct, and quickly received a plentiful 
shower of abuse for bis pains. Coupled with 
an intimation that if he did not pass on 
and mind bis own business, he would pre- 
sently be treated to a dose of the same chas- 
tisement. 

Mr. Montmorency smiled, for well he 
knew he was a match for three such 
drunken rascals as the one before him ; 
nevertheless, as he also knew that to chas- 
tise the fellow would only be to purchase 
worse treatment for the donkey, and as the 
animal stood with head bent, and its battered 
ears lopped down, whilst its eyes seemed to 
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distil bitter tears, Mr. Montmorency imme- 
diately offered to purchase the brute. 

"By the way, I want such a jackass 
as that/ 9 he said, " and if you will sell 
him worth the money, I'll buy him of 
you." 

"Buy him ?— eh!" said the costermonger, 
suddenly growing more civil. "What will 
you give ? It's a capital jackass as ever I 
seed, and I've had a many, too." 

" And killed 'em all, I dare say," returned 
Mr. Montmorency. " Come, what will you 
take for it?" 

" What will you stand over fifteen bob ?" 
said the costermonger. 

" Fifteen shillings, eh ! and you've knocked 
one of his eyes out, starved him nearly to 
death, and battered his carcase into a mass 
of sores. Capital jackass, certainly 1 How- 
ever, I think I may venture to give the 
money." 
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" Make it a tanner more, and he's yourn," 
said the oostermonger. 

" No ; IT1 give no more for this wretched 
animal," said Mr. Montmorency ; " but 111 
tell you what I'll do — I'll give a sovereign 
more for the cart and all that's in it." 

"Make it five shillings more, and it's 
yourn," said the costermonger. "See, 
there's a few turnips, some cabbages, and 
a dozen pottles of strawberries left." 

"Be it so," returned Mr. Montmorency, 
" there's the money." 

" All right, mate," said the costermonger, 
"good luck to you." And the ruffian, 
chuckling over his bargain, went his way 
rejoicing. 
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XXL 

MR. MONTMORENCY CRIES CABBAGES IN 
THE STREETS. 

Mr. Montmorency stood and looked at 
his bargain for some moments, and then he 
burst out laughing. 

" Really and truly," he said to himself, " I 
seem to be in a fair way of doing business 
now. A few days ago I was pretty free 
from the cares of the world — my stock in 
trade was a broom and a strong arm to wield 
it ; now, I am the proprietor of a jackass, a 
tumble-down truck, and a few turnips and 
cabbages, besides having constituted myself 
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guardian to a lady and her child. Well, I 
suppose it must be so. We must all lean 
upon each other in this work-a-day world. 
Come, poor, wretched drudge," he said, 
putting his broom in the cart, as he took the 
bridle of the jackass in his hand, and coaxed 
it into a miserable hobble. "Come, poor 
unfortunate," he continued, "like Stern's 
ass, the world has used you but scurvily, I 
fear. Let us see if we cannot benefit each 
other, and profit by the attempt. 

" Lettuces, Cabbages — Ho !" he called 
out in horrible accents. " YA ! HA 1 
Strawberries ! Ripe, Good Strawberries ! 
Ho-boys ! Yes, that's about the sort of 
thing, I believe," he continued, as he again 
put his hand to his mouth, and twisted his 
face into a horrible grimace, and again 
bawled his wares along the street. " YA I 
HA I Strawberries I Ripe, Qood Straw- 
berries ! Ho-boys !" 
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He was near the Abbey when he made 
this new purchase, and as he lugged at the 
poor donkey's mouth to get it along (for he 
could not bring himself to belabour it with 
his broom) he naturally excited the derision 
of the passengers. N*importe> Mr. Mont- 
morency rather enjoyed it than otherwise, and 
as he was determined to keep up his new 
character, and as it struck him that the pos- 
session of the donkey and cart would aid a 
design he had just conceived, in regard to his 
new acquaintance, he persevered id spite of 
every obstacle. 

" Ya 1 Ha 1 Cabbages, Ho !" he cried again, 
as he stopped at a public house, and asked 
for a pint of ale, for as he was not much 
used to it, he found donkey driving, and 
cabbage selling somewhat fatiguing. 

" How do you sell your greens, mate ?" 
cried a fellow who was sitting on a bench 
amongst others beside the door. 
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Mr. Montmorency felt puzzled. He 
hardly knew how to price them. So in 
imitation of the fraternity of costermongers, 
he took off his hat, and scratched his black 
wig. " Five pence farthing apiece/* he at 
length said. 

"And what do you ask for that 'ere 
splendid jackass ?" inquired another. 

" He's not for sale," said Mr. Montmor- 
ency civilly. 

" Come up there, Neddy," cried a third. 
"He looks precious bad. What are you 
going to give him to eat ?" 

" A feed of brickbats/' said Mr. Mont- 
morency, as he held some hay to the poor 
famished animal, and then helped him to 
some water. 

" You're very attentive to your donkey," 
said a great burly navigator, stepping up and 
giving the brute a kick with his heavy 
boot. 

VOL. I. N 
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" Hit him again, he's gpt no friends* 9 

" Perhaps you'll find that's not the case," 
said Mr. Montmorency, stepping up and 
hurling the burly giant back as he was about 
to repeat the blow. "Do not strike my 
beast again, if you please," he added coolly. 

" Why not ?" inquired the ruffian. 

"Because I am his friend" returned Mr. 
Montmorency. 

" Will you fight for him?" said the fellow 
with a grin. 

"I'd rather not," returned Mr. Mont- 
morency. 

" I should think not," said the ruffian, 
" why I should kill thee." 

" Perhaps so ; though I am not quite sure 
of that either." 

" Well, here's t'other flick at the ass, any- 
how," said the ruffian, stepping up to the 
donkey, and again kicking it in the sto- 
mach. 
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"Ha! ha! ha!" roared the assembled 
cads, " kick him again, Bill." 

Next moment, however, the navigator 
went down, felled by a tremendous blow on 
the proboscis from Mr. Montmorency's 
fist 

He was soon up again, and stepping 
towards Mr. Montmorency, coolly re- 
garded him, while he staunched the blood 
which flowed from his nostrils. 

" Dang me ! but you hit hard," he said ; 
" I'm blowed if I don't pay you out for that 
though," and he immediately began to 
strip. 

" You'd best cut, old fellow," said one of 
the assembled costermongers to Mr. Mont- 
morency. " He's as strong as a helephant ; 
if you are wise, run for it at once." 

" What, and leave the donkey," said Mr. 
Montmorency with a smile. 

" Oh ! the donkey be Mowed," returned 

N 2 
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the costermonger ; "cut whilst you can, I 
tell you." 

" Not I," said Mr. Montmorency, coolly. 
" I shall stand by the jackass for good or 
ill." 

"Well then, here he comes," said the 
costermonger. 

The navigator now stripped himself to the 
waist, and, burning with revenge, placed him- 
self before Mr. Montmorency, and com- 
menced sparring at him. 

" Dang thee! I'lLshow thee what it is to 
strike Bill Dawson," he said. 

Mr. Montmorency stood quite still. Not 
a sign of emotion was visible in his coun- 
tenance, except that his eye was fixed fiercely 
upon the navigator as he came on. 

" What, won't yer fight?" said the latter, 
as a ring was being formed. 

"I'd rather not/' replied Mr. Montmo- 
rency. 
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"Then take that " said the huge bully, at 
the same time throwing in a blow, which had 
it struck his opponent's visage, would in all 
probability have smashed his features, and 
sent him down like a " polled ox." 

A very quick movement of Mr. Mont- 
morency's right arm, however, rendered the 
attempt harmless, and a lightning flash of the 
left fist, seemed almost to stun the navigator. 
He shook his ears for the moment, and then 
rushed ferociously upon Mr. Montmorency, 
striking right and left. Mr. Montmorency 
drew back, avoided both blows, and with " the 
countercheck quarrelsome," effectually stop- 
ped his adversary's impudence. 

" Hallo, Bill !" said one of the assembled 
ruffians to the navigator ; " you'd best drop 
it, old fellow. You've picked up a fighting 
cove this morning, I think." 

The navigator picked himself up ; his face 
showed signs of punishment. 
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"Hang ye," he said, as he again faced 
Mr. Montmorency. " Who the deuce are 
you? Are you Tom Sayers, or who are 
ye ?" 

" I'm a friend to donkeys/' said Mr. 
Montmorency, " and don't like to see them 
ill-used. I'd rather refrain from punishing 
you if you'll let me." 

" Yours is a blessed fine specimen of good 
usage anyhow," said another ruffian. 

" What do you come pitching into people 
like this here for, I should like to know." 

"Your comrade pitched into me," said 
Mr. Montmorency, trying to move on. 

"You're a thundering bad un to come 
here punishing folks like that, when you're a 
regular boxer," said another navigator. " I've 
a precious mind to give Bill a helping hand, 
and pitch into you too." 

" No ! no 1 fair play !" cried several of the 
mob; "let 'em have it out, boxer or no 
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boxer. We won't stand to see two upon 
one." 

Mr. Montmorency now saw himself in for 
a regular field day. Howbeit if he could but 
get fair play, he feared not ; more especially as 
he was a first rate boxer, and in splendid 
condition. 

"Come, you shan't want a second, old 
fellow/' said one of the crowd to him ; " I'll 
second you, for they all seem on the other 
side. But I'm afraid he's too heavy, and 
will beat you in the long run." 

" Not a bit of it," said Mr. Montmorency, 
setting himself well before his adversary. " I 
never either smoke, chew, or drink. My 
friend here does all these, and you'll see that 
I shall liek him into fits in a few rounds. 
He's piping already." 

" Five to one on the jackass man," cried 
one. 

IC Done with you sweep," cried another. 
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" See if the big un don't smash him up 
like bricks, in a jiffy," said a third. 

To it they went* The navigator tried to 
close, but it was no go ; he received such 
terrible blows from his cooler and more skil- 
ful antagonist, that he became almost blind, 
and his face swelled up like a pump- 
kin. 

The crowd shouted, and up came the 
police. " Hallo, there ! no more of this/' 
cried an inspector, thrusting himself into the 
melee, with several blue bottles in his train. 

" Pass on ! pass on ! pass on too, you, 
sir, with your donkey ; and you fellows also 
put on your clothes, and clear off out of this 
at once. A general row now ensued, in the 
midst of which Mr. Montmorency, nothing 
loth, took his dpnkey by the bridle, and 

moved off as quickly as he could. 

* * * * 

When Mr. Montmorency arrived at his 
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lodgings, he led his donkey into the un- 
weeded garden, turned' it loose amongst the 
thistles, and astonished its stomach with a 
quartern loaf, and then after refreshing him- 
self by a good wash, and changing his dress, 
he sought his fellow lodger* Mistress Mor- 
dant he found was in much better spirits 
than when he left her. The bare thought of 
getting out of the way of her deadly foe, her 
atrocious husband, had given her new life. 
Heaven had apparently raised her up a friend, 
and although she had, at first, distrusted 
this stranger, she resolved to do so no longer. 
Accordingly she received her visitor with 
alacrity, and informed him that she had 
obeyed his instructions, and was prepared to 
remove. 

" I shall leave the few things I possess/' 
she said, " for I care for nothing at present, 
but to get away. Have you thought of any 
plan to pursue ?" 
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" I have no defined plan for the future/' 
said Mr. Montmorency, " but I have resolved 
to take you out of this place at once. To- 
morrow morning if you can start so early, 
we will therefore set forth, meantime I have 
brought you something for your own and 
Clara's dinner. Important business/ 9 (he 
might have added, in the mud and with my 
broom,) " will employ me for the remainder 
of the day, when I will return and talk the 
matter over more fully with you." 
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XXII. 
DISAGREEABLE VISITORS. 

" Poor and content is rich — and rich 
enough !" Mr: Montmorency felt the truth 
of this line of the great Shakespere every 
day he lived, and certainly he never had 
felt so contented with himself, with the 
world and all that's in it, than at the 
present moment. 

All he possessed in the world, after having 
purchased the donkey and cart, was three 
pounds three and three pence three farthings, 
what of that ? such a sum was quite adequate 
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for all his present wants, although he was 
about to begin the world anew, and had bur- 
thened himself with the care of another man's 
wife and child. Nay, we fear Mr. Mont- 
morency, that the world would be likely to 
be rather censorious, if informed that you 
were about to start on a sort of pilgrimage, or 
voyage of discovery, under such circum- 
stances ; more especially as your companion 
was a woman of extraordinary beauty, and 
most fascinating manners. 

N'importe, the world's opinion was now 
nothing to Mr. Montmorency, his own ap- 
proving' conscience was his breast-plate. 
Thrice was he armed — his stock in trade, we 
say, being a broom, a donkey and a dila- 
pidated cart, and so after he had quietly and 
contentedly eaten his dinner, he went into 
the dilapidated 'garden to feed the said jack- 
ass, and mend up the said cart. The poor 
animal he soon found had brightened up 
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amazingly amongst the thorns and thistles ; 
a couple of loaves of bread too, and some hay 
he had procured, quite put spirit into the 
beast; certes, incessant beating and every 
sort of ill usage had made the creature shy, 
vicious and obstinate, even for an ass. But 
there was something in the voice of his 
present master which greatly reassured the 
animal, and Mr. Montmorency despaired not 
of eventually making a docile servant of 
him. 

" There is a special Providence, even in the 
fall of a sparrow/' and Mr. Montmorency 
could hardly help thinking that, whilst he was 
puzzling his brain as to the best plan to 
pursue, so as to aid the poor seamstress, this 
jackass and cart had crossed his path. It 
seemed just the sort of vehicle to aid him in 
his design of secretly getting his charge 
somewhere out of harm's way. Indeed he 
had not resolved upon removing her and the 
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child a bit too early ; for as be was placing 
bis new purchases in a shed at the end of the 
yard, and making the beast comfortable for 
the night, he observed two men approaching 
over the piece of waste ground, and the 
next moment he saw they were the identical 
brace of ill-looking fellows who he had 
observed before at the Gun Tavern, in 
company with Mrs. Mordant's dreaded 
husband. 

Putting therefore the patch closer over his 
eyes, and drawing his hat over his brow, he 
quietly walked to the gate, which admitted 
into the garden, folded his arms, and awaited 
their coming. 

" Good evening, mate," said one surly look- 
ing fellow, as he stopped before the gate. 

H Same to you," returned Mr. Montmo- 
rency quietly. 

" Do you lodge here ?" inquired the 
man. 
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" Why do you ask ?" returned Mr. Mont- 
morency. 

" Because I want to know, that's all. 

Mr. Montmorency thought it best to be 
civil, so he replied civilly. "Well then if 
it's really of any use to you to know, I do 
lodge here, Mr. Ferguson/' 

" All right, then perhaps you can tell me 
about a female as lives here in this house 
also." 

"My fellow lodger, eh?" replied Mr. 
Montmorency. " I don't know much about 
her ; but what do you want to know, that is 
the question ?" 

" In the first place I want to know what 
sort of woman she is ?" 

"A very quiet, honest sort of body 1 
believe." 

" She's a milliner, is she not ?" inquired 
the second man." 

"Well, I rather think she is a milli- 
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ner, at all events she works with her 
needle." 

" Young and handsome, is she not ?" 

u She certainly is not very old," returned 
Mr. Montmorency, "but as regards her 
beauty, that's quite a matter of opinion." 

" She keeps very close, don't she ?" 

" She certainly does seem to stay a good 
deal at home." 

" Can you any how get us a glance of 
her? We have knocked several times 
at the front door, but have never got an 
answer:" 

" Yes," replied Mr. Montmorency, ? c I 
might do that certainly, but not now, for 
she's gone out of town, I rather think. Gone 
to one of her employers with work." 

" Which way has she gone ?" 

" I think I heard her say a day or two 
back, that she was going down to Woodford 
in Essex." 
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" All right," said the fellow, " I'll give you 
a look in about this time on Thursday next, 
and then perhaps you will oblige me ; and, by 
the way, it will be just as well not to say 
that any one has been inquiring after her. 
You understand, I'll make it worth your 
while if she's the woman we want to find. 
Good night !" 

"So — so," thought Mr. Montmorency, 
after the pair had departed, " you have been 
making inquiry, and all but discovered my 
plans, eh? 

" N y importe y by the aid of heaven we'll 
elude you yet, old boy," and so saying, Mr. 
Montmorency entered his room, and retired 
for the night. 



VOL. I. 
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XXIII. 
A PIC-NIC PARTY. 

Next morning he was up with the lark, 
and, after feeding his donkey, called his 
fellow lodger, and bade her prepare for their 
journey without delay. 

" I cannot promise you a very grand turn 
out/' he said, as Mrs. Mordant and Clara 
came forth. " We must indeed suit our 
means to our circumstances, and if we can 
but get off unmolested, we shall be lucky." 

So saying, Mr. Montmorency placed little 
Clara in the cart beside her mother, together 
with the trunk which contained their small 
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amount of baggage, and then, after locking 
up the house, he took the donkey by the 
bridle and set forth. 

Taking their way over Westminster 
Bridge, they passed along by the Elephant 
and Castle, and so through Tooting, towards 
those pleasant waste lands beyond. How 
pleasant it all seemed to little Clara ! how 
green the fields ! how balmy the air ! how 
full of verdure the hedgerows I The trees 
how luxuriant ! The people, hamlets and 
towns too looking so rural and so happy. 

England ! sweet England ! had never ap- 
peared so pleasant before to Mr. Montmo- 
rency's eyes. It all seemed their own to 
wander in, to revel, to delight in. The donkey 
even seemed to enjoy the excursion, as he 
• quietly paced along. Perhaps he had never 
had so quiet and so easy a day before. His 
ears pricked up, his eye brightened, he 
cropped an occasional salad as he sometimes 
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stopped for a few moments, and then be 
munched at his bundle of hay, and almost 
forgot the iron goad that so long had galled 
his flanks, and even the cudgel that had 
battered his ribs and ears. 

It was indeed a lovely day, "the sweet 
wind gently kissed the trees." Mr. Mont- 
morency treated Clara to a bun by way of 
a stay to her appetite, and now as he led 
his donkey out of the road, beneath a clump 
of trees in the midst of the common, he pre- 
pared to halt there for breakfast. 

Mr. Montmorency, as we have before 
said, was an old campaigner. He quite 
understood the art of making himself com- 
fortable in a bivouac, and as he selected 
a sheltered spot, he brought forth from 
his cart a bachelor's kettle, filled it with • 
nice clean water — set it a-light — produced 
bread and butter — cups and saucers, and 
a small modicum of tea and sugar, and 
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soon had as nice a little spread upon the 
grass beneath* the trees as could be wished 
for; and then he led his donkey to a 
greener spot at a little distance, and tethered 
him there to feed. O ! for the bye lanes and 
downs of England, together with the shadowy 
groves and unfrequented woods. 

" Gives not the hawthorn hash a sweeter shade, 
To shepherd's looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a fair embroidered canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects 1 treachery." 

Perhaps it does. But still it requires 
that a man should have experienced the 
disappointments, the ups and downs, the 
carking cares, the joys and sorrows that 
the very best of us is heir to, e'er he 
thinks as much, and can rest contented 
with small matters. 

"Fie upon ambition! Fie upon myself !" 
said Cade, after leaping the wall of Alexander 
Idea's garden, in Kent. 
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Baffled, disappointed, disheartened, dis- 
graced, and done for, even Cade's truculent 
spirit could thus moralize upon the vanity 
of ambition, and cry shame upon himself 
and his evil ways. 

Mr. Montmorency was an ambitious man, 
a man of indomitable pride and spirit, ener- 
getic, persevering, and all that sort of thing, 
the very last man, perhaps, to set himself 
" down upon a hill," and " carve out dials 
quaintly point by point." But then Mr. 
Montmorency had, in some sort, already 
experienced a career. Yes, he had seen 
much, and profited greatly by what he had 
seen. He had been through scenes which 
make a man reflect and cogitate. He had 
been a soldier of the war — then a rich 
citizen — then a ruined merchant; he had, 
indeed, seen life, perused mankind, and 
bought experience ; and even now, perhaps, 
under other circumstances, his spirit might 
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have soared aloft, and he might have longed 
for a fresh field for exertion. But ever as 
he thought upon his burden — his bad wife — 
he felt contented to be as he was. Nay, 
as he attended to the wants of his in- 
teresting charge, and smiled at the gambols 
of her little girl, he felt contented and 
happy " in the hawthorn shade ;" and then 
he repeated the words of Richard the Second. 

" O Heaven 1 methinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swain. 
To sit upon a hill as I do now, 
And carve out dials quaintly point by point." 
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XXIV. 

THE FUGITIVES SUCCEED IN GETTING 
SHELTER. 

The spot was so shady and so pleasant 
that Mr. Monttaorency gave his donkey a 
good long rest in it. He took quite an 
interest in the poor animal, and as he rubbed 
it down with a dry wisp, and comforted 
its poor battered carcase, and fed it with 
some scraps of bread, in addition to the oats 
he had brought with him, he seemed to be 
more pleased with it than he had been 
before with many a more costly animal. 
He watched it as it cropped the grass, 
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and then he placed little Clara on its back, 
and began to think it looked quite a different 
beast already. 

Poor and content — eh ? Mr. Montmorency, 
that's the secret ! Here was a man who had 
owned racers, hunters, saddle-horses, &c, &c, 
and who, in the whirl of fashionable life, 
had hardly found sufficient leisure to care 
for them, now absolutely turning groom 
to a donkey, and becoming quite attached 
to the ragged beast. 

Poor Mrs. Mordant 1 she too seemed to 
enjoy the fresh air, the genial weather, and 
the open view around. Perhaps it was long 
since she had looked upon such a scene ; she 
seemed to smile and feel pleased too as she 
observed the infantine gambols of her child ; 
and then, as she looked on whilst Mr. Mont- 
morency busied himself in putting on the 
harness, and preparing for a fresh start, 
he again thought he had never seen anything 
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more beautiful, "Tis true die 
m a gown of the coarsest staff^ bok 
as it was, it covered the form of a g mhlna 
A frded straw bonnet, with a thick to!, 
partlji covered her features; bat if the vwn 
was lifted for a moment, it showed a fcer 
such as a sculptor would Eke to chisel from. 
Mr. Montmorency merely continued to ob- 
^ these good gifts by stealth, for his < 
as so retiring, and so quiet m i 
that he ML the kast approach to fcimBwrity 
would destroy the confidence he had so far 
siiflOTiled m establishing. 

"We most now make a fresh start,* he 
said, when his vehicle was ready, and afl 
stowed away. *A few miles further, and 
we shall reach the spot in which, as I 
told yon, I wish to place yon and Clara. 
A spot where; I dunk, for the present at 
least, yon will be safe from intrusion, and 
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• 

where you can remain till you have fixed 
on some plan to pursue/' 

The little party accordingly now left the 
common, and, turning into a shady lane, 
leisurely pursued their way, after which they 
emerged upon some open downs, and crossing 
them, came upon some cultivated lands, 
beyond which were deep and massive wood- 
lands. A small cottage stood just at the 
edge of the waste, completely secluded 
by the tall trees which grew around it, and 
before the door of this little tenement, Mr. 
Montmorency stopped. 

" This is the place I hope you will find 
a home in," he said, as he opened the garden 
gate, and then advanced and knocked at the 
door of the cottage. 

An elderly female of respectable appearance 
immediately answered to the summons. She 
curtseyed low as soon as she recognised her 
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visitor. But Mr. Montmorency held out his 
hand to her. 

"Come, Martha," he said, "you must 
know me no longer as the rich merchant, the 
millionaire, hut as the poor ruined beggar, 
almost without a coin." 

" I know you as my benefactor, Mr. Mont- 
morency," returned the old dame, " one to 
whom I owe this house, and the comforts I 
possess ; one I nursed when an infant." 

"You received my letter ?" interrupted 
Mr. Montmorency. 

" I did/' 

" And are prepared for the guest I have 
brought with me ?" 

" Quite ; all I can do to shelter and make 
the lady comfortable, you may depend 
upon — " 

" I know I may, and I thank you/' re- 
turned Mr. Montmorency, as he led his 
charge into the cottage. 
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It was really a pleasant thing to look upon 
that little interior, cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined as it was. The red bricked flooring 
was as bright as scouring and polishing 
could make it. Its scanty furniture was 
also clean, and if the shelves contained but 
few articles of domestic use, such as plates, 
and dishes, cups, saucers, &c, they were so 
clean, so well arranged, and so neat, that it 
was quite a treat to see them. 

" Let me introduce you and Clara to your 
new home, and to a new friend/ Mistress 
Mordant," said Mr. Montmorency, as soon 
as he had brought his charge into the cot- 
tage. " This latter tenement was all I saved 
out of the ruin which fell upon me some 
little time back. This good dame was my 
nurse, and has been a faithful servant of my 
family for years. To her I secured this 
cottage after I had paid my debts, together 
with a small annuity. It was also a debt I 
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considered due to her for her attention to me 
in early life. Nay, for saving that life when 
a child. She now offers you a refuge in her 
house, at my request, and I trust you will be 
happy and unmolested in it/' 

Mrs. Mordant could hardly express her 
thanks in words; but her tears spoke for 
her. She clasped the old woman's hand in 
her own, and carried it to her lips, and kissed 
it. The delight of little Clara too was un- 
bounded ; she rushed into the inner cham- 
ber, for the cottage contained three rooms, 
and ran into the little garden, and explored 
the small shed or stable at the further end, 
and gazed with delight into the orchard 
beyond ; for even young as she was, she could 
appreciate the beauty of the sylvan scene 
around, and gazed with admiration at those 
deep woodlands, with the huge mossed trees 
in the distance. 

Meantime Mr. Montmorency, after put- 
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ting his donkey into the shed, returned to the 
cottage, where he found that the old dame 
had made his charge already as comfortable 
and happy as under the circumstances could 
be expected. The table was spread ; the tea- 
pot filled, the kettle hissed upon the embers ; 
a plentiful allowance of bacon and eggs was 
cooked, and the party sat down to their sup- 
per, old Martha acting as their attendant. 

" You were somewhat surprised at receiv- 
ing a letter from a defunct man," said Mr. 
Montmorency to the old dame, as he sipped 
his tea. 

" 1 was both surprised and delighted/' re- 
turned Martha, " as you may imagine ; 
though I never supposed what the world 
supposed, namely, that you had made away 
with yourself. I knew you were too good a 
man to do that, although I could easily 
believe that loss of fortune might have ren- 
dered you very unhappy/' 
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" It has done quite the reverse, Martha/' 
replied Mr. Montmorency, " I never was 
more happy in my life." 

" You were always of a joyous, happy dis- 
position, Sir," returned Martha, " but I can't 
exactly see how such an affair could have 
made you happy." 

" Why, you see I got rid of my wife." 

Old Martha looked grave, and did not 
reply. 

" You do not approve of that observation, 
eh, Martha ?" said Mr. Montmorency smi- 
ling. 

€t Well, she certainly was an awful 
scourge," said Martha, "and that's the 
truth, still— " 

" Still — you are to keep my secret, Mar- 
tha, think as you like, but remember that — " 

" I shall obey your wishes in all things, as 
in duty bound," returned Martha. 

"Thanks, thanks/ 9 said Mr. Montmo- 
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rency, rising ; " and above all, remember you 
are to take great care of my little pet here, 
and of her mother also during my absence ; 
and now you see as I have to return to town, 
I must leave you in order to catch the 
train." 

" And the donkey, Sir ?" 

" True ; I had forgotten the donkey ; you 
can turn the donkey out upon the downs. 
He'll not stray far, and when I come back 
I'll look him up again. You are not to 
thank me at all, my dear madam," he said to 
Mrs. Mordant, as the seamstress rose, and 
begged a few words, commencing with her 
grateful thanks for his kindness. " You are 
not to thank me ; all you have to do is to 
promise to remain quietly in the home it is 
in my power to offer you ; at least till I re- 
turn." 

'• But I wish to say," returned Mrs. Mor- 
dant, " that I would rather not be a burthen 

VOL. I. P 
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to this poor person. " I have a few pounds 
still remaining, which I beg you will offer her 
as a security, at least for the present/ 9 

" Keep it/' returned Mr. Montmorency, 
rejecting the proffered coin. 

" But I cannot consent to stay here thus," 
returned Mrs. Mordant. 

" Well, then, at any rate be content to do 
so till I return," replied Mr. Montmorency, 
" and so for the present adieu/ 9 

As he said this, Mr. Montmorency shook 
Martha by the hand, and kissed Clara, and 
then took his leave, and his way across the 
common, and was soon lost to their sight. 
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XXV. 

MR. MONTMORENCY FALLS IN WITH A 
COMPANY OP MELODISTS. 

Mr. Montmorency well knew the pe- 
culiar idiosyncrasy (if we may so term it) of 
his prot6g6e, and had, therefore, feigned 
business in town, in order to get away from 
the cottage as soon as he had seen her and 
her daughter safely bestowed and comfortable 
with the old dame, Martha. Willingly 
would he have stopped in that cottage of 
content, and rested himself for a brief space ; 
but he thought it best not to do so, and 
whatever Mr. Montmorency thought the 
p 2 
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best and most proper course, that he gener- 
ally pursued. Besides, he had his daily 
bread to earn, and although he possessed 
many accomplishments proper and graceful 
for a gentleman and a scholar, he knew no 
trade, and could hardly have earned a liveli- 
hood with a hod, a spade, or a garden-rake. 

Certes he had, as we have seen, managed 
to scrape up a few shillings out of the mud 
of London streets, the principal part of 
which he had expended in his effort to get 
the interesting seamstress out of danger, 
and the small sum that was left, he had 
placed in the hands of old Martha for 
present use. 

"And now/ 9 he said, as he reached the 
town at which he meant to take the train, 
"now I must consider the best means to 
make a little more money, for, much as I 
had begun to despise the common drudge, I 
see that if we mean to assist each other in 
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this world, it is quite requisite to possess a 
little of it." 

The train was not due for an hour, and 
Mr. Montmorency, secure in his disguise of 
patch, seedy habiliments, and black wig, was 
standing near the Pig and Whistle public- 
house, or hotel, as it was designated by the 
proprietors, when a band of banjo-men, who 
were upon the tramp, arrived, and imme- 
diately struck up one of their nigger melo- 
dies. 

What with their sooty visages, their gri- 
maces, and the popular airs they sung, Mr. 
Montmorency observed that coppers were 
plentifully bestowed right and left upon 
them, and it suddenly struck him that a 
nigger* well carried out, would not be so bad 
a venture ; more especially as he was a 
splendid player on the violin, and had most 
of the popular songs of that sort by heart. 
At first, therefore, he thought of offering 
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himself to the present company, but on 
observing the low-cast nature of the tramps, 
he resolved to carry on, on his own hook, as 
the vulgar have it, and to commence opera- 
tions without delay. 

Acting upon this resolve when the banjo- 
men retired into the small, sanded parlour of 
the village public, in order to refresh them- 
selves after their performance, he introduced 
himself, and entered into conversation with 
them. 

"That sooty-visaged trade seems a good 
one, comrade," he said to the ugly represen- 
tative of a nigger, who was seated next him. 

" Perhaps it is, perhaps it ain't," replied 
the fellow, sulkily. 

" I think I shall try it myself some day," 
continued Mr. Montmorency, " for you seem 
to get plenty of coppers." 

" There's too many in the trade already/' 
returned the nigger, still more doggedly. 
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" Never mind, we must all live somehow/' 
observed Mr. Montmorency, good-humour- 
edly. 

" Can yer sing ?" inquired the melodist 

"Yes." 

" Can yer play ?" 

"Yes." 

"What on?" 

" The violin. Lend me yours ?" 

The soi-disant nigger handed his fiddle, 
and Mr. Montmorency played upon it with 
so much effect, that the whole company set 
down their beer and stared. 

" Hallo ! Why, you've been taking les- 
sons of Paganini," said the violinist of the 
party. 

"You're complimentary," returned Mr. 
Montmorency. 

"Could you not give us a song, too?" 
said another. 

" What'll you have ? Old Kentucky V 
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"O no, that be Mowed; we've had 
enough of that. Give us something sen-* 
timental, 'Marble Halls' will do." 

Mr. Montmorency sang it. The company 
from the other rooms came to hear. 

"Encore!" said a fat tallow-chandler. 
" By Jove ! I'll stand a shilling for that over 
again. There it is, old chap." 

Mr. Montmorency sang it over again. 
Then he played a solo. Then he sang an- 
other song. ^Then he executed a nigger 
melody, which quite put the pipe out of the 
regulars. The company were so delighted 
that they made a collection at once. 

" Good/' said Mr. Montmorency, as he 
relinquished the violin to its owner, and 
soon afterwards left the public house ; " my 
mind is made up. I'll try the nigger 
dodge at once. Yes, the end sanctifies 
the means, and if I do turn my coat and 
smut my face to the nigger level, pro- 
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vided my intent is good, I need not shame 
to do so. 



Mr. Montmorency remained so long 
among the goodly fellowship of the Pig and 
Whistle, that he found the train had started* 
He therefore betook himself to another 
small inn in the town, till the next train was 
due, and in the meantine matured his plans 
so as to carry out his intentions. 

On consulting his pocket he found that 
his earnings had already realized the sum of 
sixteen shillings and threepence, current coin 
of the realm. A beginning so promising 
that he resolved to commence operations 
immediately. To this end he went out and 
purchased a couple of sheets of foolscap, and 
cut out a huge shirt collar and an elaborate 
frill Then he blackened his visage, turned 
the sleeves of his coat inside out, and alto- 
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gether transformed himself into a very suffi- 
cient guy. That done, he changed his in- 
tention of taking the train, and, as he saw 
an old cracked violin in a broker's shop, 
which he succeeded in purchasing for half- 
a-crown, and as he felt quite fresh after 
his rest at the Pig and Whistle, he determined 
to tramp it and gather all the coin he could 
on his route to town that night. 

Mr. Montmorency was something of a 
humourist, and like Goldsmith, could glean 
amusement from any company he happened 
to fall amongst ; and he felt quite pleased at 
this new idea, and laughed to himself as he 
struck up a lively tune, and accompanied it 
with his voice. Giving the extra flourishes, 
' screams, and whistles, as well as the best 
Kentuckian that ever grimaced in a public 
thoroughfare. He commenced operations at 
the end of the village, by way of a feeler. 
Sang a couple of songs, pouched a few coins, 
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and then walked onwards towards the next 
town. 

As be crossed Tooting Common, a mount- 
ed policeman overtook him. " Hallo, Banjo/ 9 
said the man, " I thought all your fellows 
were getting drunk at the Pig and Whistle 
at Mitcham?" 

" I dare say they are quite drunk by this 
time," returned Mr. Montmorency. 

" What, you have quarrelled and cut their 
company, eh?" continued the policeman. 
" Have you seen anything of a chap 
with a patch over one eye, passing this 
way?" 

"A fellow with a patch over one eye," 
said Mr. Montmorency, somewhat surprised, 
" why what has he been up to ?" 

"Murder, nothing more/' replied the 
policeman, "killed and robbed a man this 
afternoon on Banstead Downs. We heard 
of him driving a donkey-cart and a woman 
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and child in it, and now we have lost sight 
of him altogether/' 

" A man with a patch over his eye, com- 
mitted a murder on Banstead Downs, said 
ye ?" ejaculated Mr. Montmorency, still more 



" Yes, he was seen on the road as far as 
Mitcham, and now I've lost sight of him 
altogether. Unless he has cut across the 
country, he must have passed you on the 
road." 

" No such man has passed me," said Mr. 
Montmorency, who saw in a moment that 
some mistake had mixed him up in a diffi- 
culty, and was well aware of the danger and 
trouble such a situation would be likely to 
lead him into. 

" You are quite sure you have not seen 
such a man pass," said the policeman. 

" Quite," said Mr. Montmorency, " no 
such man has passed me to-day, I repeat/' 
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The policeman gave a grunt, and spurring 
his horse galloped on, whilst Mr. Montmo- 
rency stopped, sat himself down beside the 
road and began to cogitate. 

Presently a butcher's cart, driven by a 
a lad with a fast trotting pony, came 
by. 

" Hallo, Snowball/' cried the lad, pulling 
up, " do you want a lift ?" 

" Well, I don't object," said Mr. Mont- 
morency. 

" Come along then," said the lad, jump 
up. " Here hand us the fiddle, and mind 
you don't dirt the white choker and frill,' 9 
and the boy whipped up his fast trotter, and 
went on like the wind. 

" What is this murder I heard about just 
now ?" inquired Mr. Montmorency of his new 
acquaintance. 

" Why old Stokes, the farmer, who lives 
at Banstead, was shot this morning on the 
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Downs, and a hundred pounds is already 
offered for his apprehension." 

" Where did it happen ?" 

"Just below Banstead Downs, I tell 
you/' 

" Have they any clue to the perpetrator ?" 

" Yes, there's two or three people taken 
up they say, and one they are after who was 
traced along this road. An ugly fellow with 
a great large patch over his face ; somehow 
he has vanished out of the way most unac- 
countably, but the police 11 have him yet. 
They say he went to London by the train. 
But come here we are, so good bye, old 'un." 

Mr. Montmorency jumped down, as the boy 
pulled up at the entrance of a small village, 
tuned up his violin, adjusted his collar; pulled 
up his frill, and commenced a song at once, 
to the no small delight of the urchins and 
idlers who quickly gathered round and about 
him. 
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He blessed his stars, as he thought how 
well his change of character would be likely 
to keep him clear of this fresh difficulty; 
still the circumstance preyed upon his mind, 
and despite the indomitable nature of his 
courage, rather damped his spirit. Nay, 
he continued to feel both disheartened and 
depressed, as he reflected upon the trouble 
and annoyance such a suspicion was likely 

to entail upon him. 

* * * * 

Howbeit " there's nothing either good or 
bad, but thinking makes it so/' according 
to Shakspere. And as Mr. Montmorency 
thought over these words, he at length 
shook the depression from his mind, and 
resolved to pursue his original intent, and 

make his way to town. 

# * * * 

It was quite true that a murder had been 
committed in open daylight, as the butcher's 
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boy had said, and curiously enough Mr. 
Montmorency, although he had nothing to 
do with it, was in some sort the cause there- 
of; inasmuch as his journey into Surrey had 
been the main cause of its perpetration, 
but to explain this, we must commence 
another chapter. 
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XXVI. 
MURDER MOST FOUL. 

When Mr. Montmorency left London 
with his charge, he concluded that he had 
laid his plans so well and so secretly, that no 
one could possibly even suspect his in- 
tent. 

This he had more reason to imagine, 
because he had not divulged his ultimate 
destination, even to the seamstress herself. 

His first intention was to get her out of 
harm's way, the next to look after her in- 
terests in another quarter. The wretches, 
however, with whom his charge was mixed 

vol. I. Q 
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up, were more cunning than Mr. Montmo- 
rency had given them credit for. 

The fellow, who talked with him the night 
before, suspected that some scheme was 
afloat. He had quite made out, to bis own 
satisfaction, that the seamstress was the 
person his principal was in search of, and 
without divulging his suspicions by his man- 
ner, had determined to be down upon Mr. 
Montmorency, who he felt sure was playing 
the cunning dodger with him. 

Acting under this suspicion, the trio were 
next morning upon the trail, some two hours 
after the start of the donkey cart. A poor 
unminded outcast, who was sneaking about 
some ruins near, gave the first clue to their 
direction. 

A drunken ruffian driving a Hansom cab, 
and who had passed the fugitives near the Ele- 
phant and Castle, also kept them on the 
scent, and as this latter guide was one of 
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their own sort, and bad been whipping his 
poor horse from public to public for many 
hours, 'twixt fare and fare, he immediately 
offered to overtake the party for a couple of 
shillings. 

The trio therefore got into the vehicle ; the 
whip sounded, the once noble and costly 
steed dashed on, and about a couple of 
mi}es were accomplished, when the exhausted 
brute fell dead — whipped to death.* The 
ruffians, with a curse, now took the road 
again on foot, and doubtless would have 
come up with the objects of their search, had 
they not passed them unobserved, whilst 
the little party were enjoying their meal 
so cozily in the centre of the Common ; 
and then as Mr. Montmorency afterwards 
struck into a bye-lane, and so to the open 
Downs on the left, whilst his pursuers kept 

* Not an uncommon circumstance with the brutes who 
drive Hansom cabs. 

a 2 
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onwards along the main road for some dis- 
tance, they were effectually thrown off the scent 
On finding at length that the fugitives 
were no longer before them, the pursuers 
also struck off the high road, and, baffled 
and angry, tried back, actually passing within 
a few paces of the cottage where the seam- 
stress was secreted. 

It was about a mile from this spot, whilst 
resting at the edge of the woodlands, that 
the ruffians fell in with the person before 
named, Farmer Stokes. 

The farmer, who was returning from 
Epsom, drunk, and with his pockets full of 
coin, as he came riding onwards, hardly able 
to sit upon his horse, seemed quite a wind- 
fall in their path; and without intending 
actually to murder him, they suddenly sprung 
upon him, knocked him from his horse, and 
rifled his pockets, and on finding that the 
farmer who was a sturdy fellow, on recover- 
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ing the first attack, made resolute resistance, 

they beat his brains out. 

* * • * 

After having thus murdered the farmer in 
broad daylight, these villains plunged into 
the neighbouring woods, and concealed them- 
selves; and in a few hours afterwards the 
body of the murdered man, being discovered 
by a mounted policeman, the hue and cry 
was raised, as we have seen. 

In the absence of any other clue, sus- 
picion pointed more especially to a man with 
a large black patch over one eye, who had 
been seen by a solitary shepherd passing over 
the Downs towards Sutton. Him, the police- 
man therefore followed, and eventually lost 
all trace of, as we have seen; and thus 
Mr. Montmorency's change of hue, from 
white to black, threw the pursuers off the 
scent, and for the moment at least, saved him 
from a great difficulty, and perhaps even a 
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worse fate, for many a man has been appre- 
hended under less suspicious circumstances, 
and banged. 
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XXVIL 

A RUFFIAN HUSBAND. 

Quite unconscious of having been followed 
and all but found out by the party before 
named, Mr. Montmorency, on his arrival 
in town, made his way to his old lodging 
in Westminster, where he gave himself a 
short repose, ere he commenced his perform- 
ance in the metropolis. 

His great object/ as we have seen, was 
to make money speedily, for he had a project 
in hand, and that was to take a journey to 
Cumberland, obtain an interview with Sir 
Cloudesley Hardcastle, and endeavour by 
representation and argument, to get the 
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baronet to receive his daughter again, and 
pardon the error she had committed, in 
doing what many young ladies are somewebat 
prone to do — that is to say in marrying an 
unworthy scoundrel, with nothing to recom- 
mend him, but a style of slangy impudence, 
a good figure and a weedling tongue. This 
Miss Hardcastle had unfortunately done; 
she had been wooed, won, and carried off, 
by as great a scoundrel as ever lived. A 
ruffian who had assumed the position of ^ 
gentleman, but never owned it. This low- 
minded scamp, steeped to the lips in crime, 
had thrown off the mask almost "ere the 
marriage bells had done ringing/ 9 Had 
quarrelled, beaten, and behaved like an 
unmitigated ruffian to his wife, for nearly 
two years, during which time he had spent 
a small fortune of the old baronet's money, 
several times deserted his wife, once tried to 
cut her throat, and, at length completely 
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succeeded in getting both himself and victim 
banished from the paternal home. 

As the poor woman had succeeded so far 
in escaping from this caitiff, and as the 
villain was resolved to get the little girl, the 
issue of their ill-fated marriage, into his 
clutches if he could, it was lucky that the 
good-natured Mr. Montmorency had so op- 
portunely come to the rescue. But at the 
same time, it was also rather unfortunate 
that want of money kept back and delayed 

his further good intentions. 

# # * * 

Many of our readers, especially of our 
lady readers, and more especially the married 
portion thereof, we have no doubt, will take 
exceptions at our kind friend, and tell him 
to put his chivalry in his pocket, go home 
to his wife, mind his own business, and 
more especially not to trouble himself with 
matters which do not concern him. 
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Others will doubtless join in the same 
cry, and also say if the man wanted money to 
do a good action, why not go homey confess 
his sins, ask for forgiveness, and try to 
reinstate himself in the good graces of his 
better half. Heaven help the poor man, 
say we, had he done so ; letting alone that 
he had experienced a very sufficient taste 
of the comforts of that home, and pretty well 
tested the absolute joys, of crossing sweeping 
in comparison, Mr. Montmorency well knew 
the sort of success he would be likely to 
meet with, and the she-dragon to whose 
fangs he would be introducing his interesting 
protegee. 

" No, no," said Mr. Montmorency, as he 
considered this matter over, the next mor- 
ning in his little room in Westminster, 
whilst making a most elaborate toilette with 
lamp black and train oil. 

" No, no, the broom, the banjo, the bones, 
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the cabbage trade, the donkey cart, any, all 

of these are preferable to that course." 

# * # * 

Meantime as Mr. Montmorency considered 
these matters, he at length completed his 
toilette, took his breakfast, and went forth. 

Being really and truly a very extraordinary 
performer on the violin, he drew forth some 
wonderful tones, considering the dilapidated 
state of the instrument. His singing also 
was first rate. He knew a cunning dodge or 
two also, and imitated cats, dogs, cocks and 
hens, besides the bagpipes and the hurdy- 
gurdy to admiration. Accordingly in Seven 
Dials, he made a sensation, and in High 
Holborn caused quite a mob. 

Towards evening he went into a coffee 
shop to refresh himself, count his gains, and 
change his coppers into silver ; then, after a 
brief rest, and a good repast of cold beef 
and coffee, for Mr. Montmorency never by 
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any chance indulged in spirituous liquors, he 
returned homewards by the old route, aid 
passing through Grosvenor Square, uncon- 
sciously found himself progressing past his 
wife's residence. 

"Hallo, Banjo 1 / 9 said John Thomas, who 
was standing idling before the door, his 
usual custom in the afternoon. "Hallo, 
Banjo! strike up old Mar; come, give us 
Old Kentucky. Our people are all out of 
town, and I want something to enliven 
me." 

"Out of town, eh, massa?" said Mr. 
Montmorency. 

" Yes, gone to Paris, Rome, and Venice. 
The grand tour, as we say in fashionable 
circles." 

"And left you all alone, eh, massa? 1 ' 
said Mr. Montmorency. 

"Yes, worse luck, they've left me and 
my missus to take care of the premises ; we 
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are going to give a ball to-night to some of the 
Grosvenor Square people — come, tune up, 
let's have a song," 

Mr. Montmorency excused himself, and 
passed on, and soon afterwards reached his 
lodgings, and being somewhat fatigued by 
his exertions and his day's work, returned 
to his couch and slept soundly. 

So true is it that 

" Weariness can snore upon the flint, 
Whilst resty sloth, finds the down pillow hard." 
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XXVIII. 
FATHERS HAVE FLINTY HEARTS. 

Next morning Mr. Montmorency rose, as 
the saying is, "like a giant refreshed/' 
quitted his couch, took his breakfast, counted 
his gains and felt quite elated. 

* l If I go on like this," he said to himself, 
ct I shall soon be sufficiently in funds for my 
contemplated journey north. Nay, I might 
almost start to-morrow, if, by my exertions 
to-day, I get as good a harvest." 

He was just about to commence his nig- 
ger make up, when a loud rap at the door 
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announced a visitor. This was rather an 
unusual circumstance, and as Mr. Mont- 
morency looked with some surprise through 
the window, he immediately recognised the 
man who had called upon him a few even- 
ings before, and promised a visit this very 
morning. He saw, too, that the fellow was 
accompanied by two others. 

The next moment his chamber door was 
rudely pushed open, and the trio were in his 
apartment. A glance showed him that his 
customers were the same persons he had 
before met at the gin tavern, namely the 
Captain, and his two evil-looking, dog-fight- 
ing companions. 

" Good morning, old fellow," said the man 
who had called on him before, " you see I've 
kept my promise. This here gent wishes 
to be introduced to your fellow lodger, the 
lady as lives on the other side there." 

" There is no lady in this house, now," 
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returned Mr. Montmorency, "he shas left 
London." 

" Left London has she," said the Captain 
winking at his comrades, " what made her 
leave London ?" 

" How can I tell I" returned Mr. Mont- 
morency. 

"Who took her away?" inquired the 
Captain. 

"How should I know!" replied Mr. 
Montmorency, drily. 

" To be short with you," said the Captain, 
" the lady is my wife, and as I want much 
to find her, I shall be obliged if you can help 
me to do so." * 

"And to be just as short with you," 
said Mr. Montmorency, " I decline having 
anything to do in the matter/' 

" Hark ye, old feller," returned the Cap- 
tain, "we happen to know more than you 
think for. We know, for instance, that a 
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cove, something of your height and make, 
accompanied my wife down somewhere into 
Surrey, to be out of the way. So you must 
just take care of yourself, that's all" 

" You're an impudent scoundrel," returned 
Mr. Montmorency, " and very free with your 
threats." 

" And you'll find us just as free with our 
fists, if you come to that," returned the 
other. " Hang me, if it would not serve you 
right to pitch into you now." 

" What all three ?" said Mr. Montmorency 
with a derisive laugh. 

" Yes, all three, and serve such a fellow 
right, too." 

After this threat, the trio, without more 
ado, pushed open the passage door, and 
proceeded into Mrs. Mordant's room, the door 
of which they soon forced open. 

Here the Captain ransacked the drawers, 
broke open the poor woman's boxes, and 

vol. L R 
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examined all, and everything in them. 
Whatever they found of value, the Captain 
seized and appropriated. Amongst other 
things a few articles of jewellery, and a 
miniature. 

" I told you we were all right," he cried, 
as he recognised and clutched the articles. 
"Here's some of the things of which she 
was so chary. Yes, I told you we were all 
right/' again iterated the ruffian, as he 
grabbed some papers he found at the bottom 
of the box. 

" But I am not quite so sure/ 9 said Mr. 
Montmorency, who had followed to watch 
their proceedings, " whether I ought not to 
call a policeman. This looks like rob- 
bery/' 

" Robbery/* cried the Captain, " what do 
you mean by that? am I not the lawful 
possessor of my own wife's property ? hang 
her ! I wish she was here." 
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"It's just as well she's not, I begin to 
think," said Mr. Montmorency. 

" I'll tell you what, old fellow," returned 
the Captain, " I suspect you know where 
she is. We are not going to deny that we 
marked you down somewhere near Banstead 
Downs last Tuesday, we came precious near 
you more than once, and we'll find you out 
yet." 

" What time were you on Banstead Downs 
on Tuesday ?" inquired Mr. Montmorency 
sharply. 

u Why, about six o'clock," said the Cap- 
tain. 

" Hallo, Captain ! what are you at ?" in- 
terrupted one of his companions in a 
whisper, "best hold hard there I'm thihk- 
ing. 

" I think I could have guessed," said Mr. 
Montmorency, " and, by the way, there was a 
murder committed there on that very day. I've 
seen the hand bill, offering a hundred pounds 
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reward. Perhaps you can give some informa- 
tion on the subject. A hundred pounds is worth 
having, eh ?" 

The trio seemed suddenly stricken all of 
a heap, paralyzed in a moment. Mr. Mont- 
morency marked the effect his words had 
produced. 

" By the way," he added, " as I am quite 
alone here in this house, and as you seem to 
claim the property which you say is your 
wife's, 1 had better call a policeman in order 
that he may see it's all right." 

" No, no," said the Captain, hastily, "there's 
no occasion for that.'' 

"But I think there is," returned Mr. 
Montmorency, "besides, perhaps you can 
give some information regarding Banstead 
Downs on Tuesday last. Since you say you 
were there, there's considerable excitement 
about that job, I can tell you," and Mr. Mont- 
morency made a move as if he meant to look 
out for a policeman. 
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" Stop/' said the Captain, " I tell you again 
there is no occasion to call in any witness in 
the matter. I'm the woman's husband, I 
tell you. It's all right." 

The trio now whispered together, and Mr. 
Montmorency observed them glancing to- 
wards him. Nay, he had little doubt, that 
if they could have done so, without disturbing 
the neighbours, they would have murdered 
him as he stood, even in open daylight. 

He therefore very quietly stepped to the 
front door, withdrew the bolts, and threw it 
wide open, so as to have a clear view into 
the street. The trio stood irresolute for a 
few moments, and the Captain again spoke. 

" Can't we understand each other in this 
matter?" 

" I hope so," continued Mr. Montmorency, 
" it's easily done ; for instance you must drop 
those things, and be off at once, otherwise 
I shall summon my friend there with the 
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glazed hat." A random shot ofttimes hits 
the mark, thought Mr. Montmorency, as 
he drew aside to let the three ruffians pass 
out. They indeed required no further hint ; 
but, as they sneaked off, guilt, fear, and dis- 
may, seemed to have diminished their bulk 
and importance to one half their former 
dimensions. 
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